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NUMBER 1 


John and Jesus 


By Kas Munk 





This sermon, which is prophetic of his own fate, was preached by 
Kaj Munk in his church at Veders6. It was one of a group of sermons 
which was published and was promptly suppressed by the Germans. 


OHN THE BAPTIST was a reckless man. He believed in the 
truth. Herod was living in adultery. The Baptist went to him and 

told him to stop it. He jeopardized his life by doing so. And more 
than that, he ran a risk that it might lead to rebellion and civil war. 
Nay, it might even go so far that the Romans would take occasion to 
mix in the matter, and then it might result in a bloody affair for the 
whole Jewish people. Why then did not John keep still? It would have 
been much more sensible and much more considerate. 

But would it? John was filled with a burning faith, faith that the 
truth exists in order to be told. There are people who believe that truth 
can be salted down. They think you can store it, keep it in the salt- 
barrel and take up a bit of it when you need it. They are mistaken. 
Truth cannot be stored. It exists only as a living thing. And it must be 
used in the very moment it appears. If not it will die and rot and be- 
come a source of corruption. The most dangerous of all lies is the 
dead truth. 

John the Baptist was a man of flesh and blood. Flesh is a substance 
full of nerves, and blood prefers to remain in the body where it is 
accustomed to run its course. The disciples who loved John advised 
him to be cautious. And they were not the only ones. His own flesh and 
blood also warned him: “Herod is a mighty man just now. The fullness 
of time has not yet arrived to meddle with him. Wait until his stock is 
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down with the people or until he makes some blunder that gets him in 
wrong with the Romans. The truth will not lose by being kept under 
cover for a while, it still remains the truth. At the right moment you 
can step forth in all your prophetic might and upset the cart that is 
already on the point of tipping.” 

But John was not only a man of flesh and blood. He was of the 
spirit too. The spirit of God. The spirit of truth. Therefore he didn’t 
care a straw for that invention which may be called “canned” truth. 
There came a day when he felt: Now is the time. Now the truth has 
come to me and demands to be carried across the ford. No doubt his 
heart beat violently under his hairy chest and his tongue did cleave to 
the roof of his mouth. But within that wildly beating heart there was a 
great peace: “Now I am speaking as I ought to speak, now | am in my 
calling, now I am acting in a way worthy of a man.” Yes, in his turbu- 
lent heart there was a great peace which unloosed his tongue and gave 
it strength to say the few words that sufficed: “It is not lawful for thee 
to have her.” 

“Peace be with you” is the greeting of the Church. Our hymn book 
sings of the peace that is more than a guard of angels. And every Sun- 
day we ministers lift our hands before the altar and spread them out 
over the congregation (in order to make it as impressive as possible) 
saying: “The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee and give thee 
peace.” It is a terrible mistake to imagine that this “peace” means 
good-bye and good luck and sleep well and have a nice time and God 
grant you may always have rubbers when it’s slushy. No, God’s peace . 
means that the soul is balanced because, no matter how restless it may 
be in other ways, it has come to rest in relation to truth. Rest is a diffi- 
cult word. For truth is always on the march. Rest therefore means 
here: to march with the truth. It was this peace that was John’s guard 
of angels, as he stood before Herod; it could not protect his body, but 
it gave him dignity and nobility for all times; it sang in his mind: Now 
God’s will is being done. 

The Bible tells of that time in such a way that it becomes a tale of 
today. This story about John the Baptist happened in a far distant 
country of antiquity, but it happens also in Denmark in 1942. Among 
us too there are good men who have a fiery faith in truth, who believe 
that it exists to be told—that it exists only when it is told. They do not 
believe in it as canned goods. Nor can they go around and act as if they 
saw nothing while the corpse lies on display. They are of flesh and 
blood as John was, and they know fear for their own fate and also the 
worse fear of the devastation which the truth may bring upon their 
people. But one fine day they realize that cowardice must not be al- 
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lowed to tie their tongues and that the devastation which hypocrisy, 
dissembling, and lies bring upon a people will prove a thousand times 
more disastrous. 

So the great peace fills their minds, as it filled that of John, when 
they go to the Herod of our country and rebuke his adultery. For in 
our country too there is a Herod that goes whoring after strange gods, 
a spirit of compromise which for the sake of comfort puts up with un- 
worthiness. Herod had, of course, thought of many excuses for his 
lawbreaking. He was in love with this woman, and it is a credit to a 
man to be able to feel a great passion; this relation lent him strength for 
his kingly duties and thus benefited the dynasty and the whole realm. 
Indeed, looked at aright, it was entirely for the sake of the people he 
was living in this illegitimate relation; and people were satisfied to 
have it so, and all was quiet for the time being, much better than one 
could have expected with the enemy in the land; in fact there was 
really much to be thankful for. 

And then comes this boor from the country with such an unimpor- 
tant thing as the truth and runs his head against the wall, trying to 
batter down the whole structure that Herod has sweated to raise and 
is sweating to maintain. It is worth noticing that the Baptist does not 
enter into discussion with this slimy reptile. He simply makes the state- 
ment: “It is not lawful for thee to have her.” John came with the axe 
of justice. Herod was only a little branch on the big tree of unright- 
eousness, but, big or little, sentence was pronounced on him, this branch 
must be cut off. And of course His Majesty did not enter into discus- 
sion either. He sent for the handcuffs. Truth has the word as its 
weapon, and the lie has sword and fetters. And yet the lie goes on lying 
even to itself in order to imagine that it is the strongest. 

So then John sat in prison. He had said what he had to say. Now 
the darkness of the dungeon encompassed him, and he knew that the 
sword of death was hanging over his head. But within his heart lived 
the peace of God, the approval of his conscience. 

But what an uncomfortable book the Bible is! If it doesn’t come and 
tell us that.even a good conscience is not enough, that even the peace of 
God in our hearts may fail us! Could not the Bible have furbished up the 
too naked facts? When John begins to doubt while in the prison, could 
it not piously have suppressed this detail and hastened on to the end of 
the story with John standing without flaw or spot as champion and 
martyr of the greatest cause—the battle of truth against lawbreaking, 
lies, and tyranny. Alas, the Bible is a primitive book; it could not get a 
position in the diplomatic service, and it lacks the polish of the propa- 
ganda ministry. But we must take the Bible for what it is. The Bible 
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too is inspired by the same boorish and dangerous faith in truth. It tells 
us that the Baptist began to doubt. It evidently believes that it is good 
for us to know this. 

He was so alone in the prison. There was no one to listen to him, to be 
inspired by him, or to strengthen his faith by fierce anger at his words. 
There was none. It was as if he had been suddenly forgotten. Nothing 
in the world happened. Herod continued to live in adultery, unmoved 
by protests. The people’s cowardice was showed up as they tamely sub- 
mitted to having their idol languish in a dungeon as a reward for his 
faithfulness. They were ready to cry hurrah for the truth as long as it 
was free. But when a price had to be paid for the hurrahs, they very 
sensibly kept quiet and left the payment to him. Why had he made this 
great sacrifice when nothing came of it? Was the truth really truth 
when it was not potent to work miracles? He whom John had believed 
to be the Truth and had staked his life on, was He the one that should 
come? Or ought one to liquidate him and look elsewhere / 

I must honestly confess that I do not understand why Jesus does not 
visit the friend of his youth in prison, or why he does not seem to have 
taken action in any way. But I don’t feel competent to criticise Christ. 
There must have been something which Jesus knew that John had to 
go through with alone. Is it not in the nature of truth that for a time 
it makes—and must make—a human being very lonely? 

On the other hand, I rejoice heartily in what Jesus said to the crowd 
about the imprisoned and fallen prophet. For it was really going rather 
far when John—who had himself started Jesus on his world mission 
and had made himself a basis for Jesus to stand on—when he now threw 
such a question in his face in public debate. Jesus had every reason to 
be shocked and pained as well as indignant. And the surrounding crowd 
is plainly more than ready to drop their old hero for the new man of 
the hour. Listen to them murmuring about him: “We certainly 
wouldn’t have thought it of John! Such a reed! As unreliable as a 

rave—not to say as a French admiral! His religion cannot have 
amounted to much since it didn’t hold out when put to the test.” 

Yes, those who risk nothing are always dissatisfied when those who 
do risk something do not hold out. 

Listen to Christ’s manly and full-toned defense of his friend. He is 
not one to judge people by whether they can sustain heroic attitudes. 
No, he bravely throws himself into the breach with all his untried 
authority: Even if he is weakened now, ought you to forget what he 
was and what he gave when he was in the fullness of his powers? Then 
he was not a reed shaken with the wind, he was no turn-coat. Go to the 
Rigsdag if you want to see that kind of people! John is not to be 
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judged by what he was before or after but by what he was in the hour 
when he did the deed of his life. That will merit him everlasting praise; 
it was that and not the other that was the real John, for that moment 
was the purpose of his life; in that deed he was the pathfinder of truth, 
a messenger of God. 

In such a large way does Jesus look at those who fail—if they have 
but willed the right in the right moment. Give me your largeness of 
mind, Lord Jesus! If I have a friend who once sang the word of truth 
to my people but afterwards went away and failed miserably—keep 
me, Lord Jesus, from giving way to sterile anger and hatred! Help me, 
in spite of what he is now, to go on honoring his name for what he was! 

See, in the King’s house Salome is dancing. It is a New Year’s ball, 
and the entire palace has been converted into “A Night in Hullabulla.” 
And this man, who is charged with being the servant of justice and 
the guardian of the law, he is now forced to play the game to the end 
among the powers where he has himself chosen his place, perhaps with 
the trashy argument that if he did not fill the place they might put in 
someone who would be worse than he. That is: in order not to give place 
to a villain, you make yourself a villain. 

Then, between two dances, they carried in the prophet’s head in a 
charger to a fanfare of the orchestra. 

Herod, Herod, are you so big a fool that you can believe you are 
serving the good powers of life by this foul play—can you imagine that 
this will lead to anything but the corruption of the soul, to descent into 
hell for you yourself and your deluded people? 

And now, my countrymen who have been cast into the prisons of the 
State for that which you felt calling to you with the voice of truth, I 
pray God that you may be strong and faithful to your feeling that you 
did right. But if there are any of you who become uncertain or begin to 
doubt, then I forgive you that sin in the name of my Lord, as he for- 
gave John. I want you to know that he will judge according to how 
you stood out like men for the cause of truth, while others lied, and 
some were silent, and I want you to know that you have helped to 
create the deed from which a sound future alone can grow. Here from 
the Church 'we say to you: “The Lord of truth has let His face shine 
upon you; may he give you peace!” 


An article on Kaj Munk’s literary work by Hakon Stangerup was printed 
in the Review for September 1939 





The Spirit of Norwegian Letters 


By Onav Paus Grunt 


EACETIME NORWAY—like most adult nations—was 

wholesomely free from that constant need for self-definition, 

that peculiar search for its essence, for a self-inflated national 
ego, that seems to haunt certain peoples. An equivalent of the 
Deutschtum idea had never been heard of in Norway, and its people 
took their country and its traditions pretty much for granted. In polite 
society and particularly among the intelligentsia it was really bad form 
to be grandiloquent about “King and Country.” Did this absence of 
outward patriotism signify that the feeling itself was dead? By no 
means. But it took the great and tragic events of the present war to 
bring out the latent patriotism of Norway’s intellectuals. 

After the German invasion Nazism has, as everybody knows, laid 
siege to the spiritual fortress of the country. At this very moment it is 
directing its attacks against the University of Oslo, one of the strongest 
bastions of this fortress. But this time as before, wherever the Nazis 
have tried to break down the walls of the fortress, they have found the 
garrisons—made up of teachers and judges, doctors and writers, 
clergymen and university professors and students—ready to defend 
their particular sectors. The spiritual fortress of Norway has rivalled 
Stalingrad in noble and indomitable courage. 

This heroism in adversity has been displayed in defense of purely 
spiritual values: liberty of thought, intellectual honesty, the right of 
everybody to see—to the best of his ability—the world and its prob- 
lems objectively in the sober light of truth. The price of this heroism, 
in a great many cases, has been exile, loss of personal liberty, death. 
Norway’s intellectual groups have paid that price. They felt that they 
owed it to the spiritual heritage their country had bestowed on them. 
No flattery, no promise of material advantages could silence the voice 
of conscience and prevent them from acting as they did. 

Norwegians both at home and in exile cannot but meditate this fact 
and ask themselves over and over again: What was there in the spirit- 
ual traditions we have absorbed with our mother’s milk and taken for 
granted which conditioned us so well for our present hardships? Natu- 
rally—without any shadow of national narcissism—a great many of 
us have turned with fervor to our literature to seek for the treasures 
that are stored in it and possibly find an answer. 

Foreigners who have taken the trouble to study Norwegian literature 
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of the last seventy or eighty years have certainly been struck by its 
wealth and variety. Here was a nation of between two and three million 
people, giving to the world, within the period of a few decades, masters 
of the drama like Ibsen, writers of such universal appeal as Bjgrnson, 
Undset, and—alas—Knut Hamsun, not to mention a great many 
others, some of whom, although less known abroad, were their equals. 

To all Norwegians today this may justly be a cause of national pride. 
It is, however, more important that this literature of ours should be an 
inexhaustible source of spiritual energy. More than ever before we 
know that it is revelatory of our innermost self, formative of character, 
crying stern warnings to us, setting lofty ideals for us. 

The vast majority of Norwegian books which can lay claim to the 
admiration of posterity gre permeated with a deep sense of moral 
values, a keen feeling for the writer’s responsibility towards the society 
in which he lives. In other words: Art for Art’s sake in the superficial, 
shallow sense in. which that adage is mostly taken, as a kind of empty 
play, a luxury for the leisured, is definitely foreign to the spirit of 
Norwegian letters. This again does not mean that it is a literature of 
preaching, offering inartistically messages of more or less passing 
value. Whenever our writers have turned to mere moralizing, their 
books have died a natural death. Or the message is forgotten and the 
work of art stands forth triumphant in spite of the “message,” as in 
certain of Ibsen’s plays, for instance A Doll’s House. It is safe to say 
that this sense of social responsibility is implicit in our literature, inte- 
grated in the general pattern of the works. It has its roots in the spirit- 
ual integrity that characterizes our most representative writers. Norwe- 
gian literature when most completely itself, hates and loathes sham 
and hypocrisy; it is revolted by any form of tyranny—whether this is 
imposed by an individual, a class, or a political system. It claims full 
rights for the individual. Without often ranting about democracy, it is 
fundamentally democratic. It happens of course, quite frequently, that 
some vital aspect of man’s inalienable rights becomes the direct source 
of inspiration to our writers. I could quote many poets—from the 
romantic and superb Henrik Wergeland and the generous, humani- 
tarian, Whitmanesque Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson to contemporary poets 
like the high-strung Olaf Bull, the stern and intense Arnulf Overland 
and the youthfully enthusiastic Nordahl Grieg, who all have given 
direct expressions to their love of democratic rights, their glowing 
hatred of injustice and tyranny. As a matter of fact one of the most 
recent of them—@verland—has today become the voice of martyred 
Norway and thus of all oppressed and suffering nations. 

We shall not here go back any further than to the latter part of the 
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nineteenth century—the Golden Age of Norwegian letters. It was at 
the same time an age of almost fantastic growth for our country, of 
violent struggles between opposing classes and doctrines. Out of its 
struggle and turmoil sprang the efficient, smooth-working, progressive 
Norway we knew before the present war, a country which shared the 
honor with certain other small and progressive democracies in Kurope 
of being an example of what a modern democracy should be. The litera- 
ture of the age had its important share in this development. 

This literature of the Golden Age was at the same. time largely cos- 
mopolitan in ideas and profoundly national. Hardly one of our out- 
standing men of letters at the time lived outside of the main currents 
of European or American thought. Taine and Renan, Darwin and 
Spencer, Nietzsche, William James, and Bergson each in his turn is 
reflected in the works of Norway’s writers. Speaking of America, it is 
well known that Bjgrnson had an overwhelming admiration for Walt 
Whitman, and there is hardly any writer of his day who does not 
introduce some character that represents enthusiastically this great 
land of plenty and unlimited possibilities. 

Yes! Norwegian literature has its windows open on the world. It 
shows few if any traces of mental isolationism. No feeling of “I am 
better than you,” of racial prejudice ever blights it. On the contrary, 
it is infinitely conscious and infinitely proud of being broad-minded, 
audacious, cosmopolitan, up to date. That was largely what it fought 
for. It was almost, it seemed, its raison d’étre. And yet how strikingly 
national it must seem to foreign readers, how well we Norwegians 
recognize it as most emphatically our own. That is because our writers 
never imitated foreign models. The great and fertile ideas from abroad 
were reflected in minds which bore the imprint of the strange, harsh, 
and difficult country that had fostered them. It is characteristic that 
none of them sought their subject matter outside of Norway. Ibsen 
always returns to the Norwegian small town, projecting the command- 
ing figures that people his plays against the pettiness and rivalries of 
small town daily life. In Bj¢grnson’s works the infinitely varied Nor- 
wegian scenery is brought to life through the witchcraft of his lyrical 
genius. That masterful painter of interiors, the novelist Jonas Lie, 
constantly returns to his intimate and thoughtful studies of typically 
Norwegian family life, whereas the satirist Alexander Kielland always 
sets the stage for the plots of his novels in picturesque Stavanger, his 
native town. And turning from these, the so-called big four of the 
classic period, to their younger contemporaries, we find in Arne Gar- 
borg’s tormented and brooding works the melancholy moorlands of 
his infancy, while our only authentic Naturalist, the passionate and 
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somber Amalie Skram, gives us the sights and smells of her home town, 
Bergen, in her violent and tragic family chronicle, Hellemyrsfolket. 
Thus the familiar environment of childhood and youth constitutes the 
settings, creates the atmosphere, gives the spiritual pitch even to what- 
ever ideas and ideals from the outside world these great writers, each 
according to his or her personal genius, study in their work. Both the 
individuality of the writer and the peculiarity of the part of Norway 
with which he is mainly familiar make, of course, for variety in these 
works. But we feel and know that all these writers have certain inner 
qualities in common. All of them wrote with a deep sense of their 
mission, of the responsibility which their talent imposed on them. They 
were all working in a spirit of freedom and intellectual honesty which 
never failed and which forbade them to conceal unpleasant truths, to 
flatter any particular class or institution, any prevailing fashion, any 
form of national vanity. There was a profound moral earnestness about 
these writers. There was zeal and indignation, but also humor and wit 
and satire. The shallow and the pompous; hypocrisy dressed up as 
respectable tradition; petty criticism parading as honest bluntness, 
bragging and daydreaming in place of real action—all these national 
characteristics and defects were mercilessly exposed, clearly reflected 
in the magnifying mirror of great art. 

Our battle for freedom and democracy, for the rights of the individ- 
ual, for most of the things that are now again in jeopardy, was, it 
seemed, completely won in Norway at the turn of the century. Many 
of us liked to believe that it had been won forever. Characteristically, 
Norwegian literature of the twentieth century was no longer a fighting 
literature of ideas. The fundamental qualities previously referred to 
are, however, still perceptible. Contemporary Norwegian literature 
was still intellectually honest, still penetrated with a sense of social 
responsibility in the most global sense of the term. It looked life 
squarely in the face; the post-war “escapist” trend from elsewhere had 
left it untouched. Strangely enough the main intellectual preoccupa- 
tions of the rest of the world seemed less apparent, at least among the 
great novelists who made a name for themselves during the first twenty 
years of the century: Undset, Kinck, and Duun. It is not that these 
writers were less fervent Europeans tlian those of the previous genera- 
tion. Some of them—Undset and Kinck for instance—were even great 
scholars with an unusual knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, Germanic, and 
Latin thought. But their approach to ideas is different. Among the 
younger of the pre-War writers the clash of new ideas and ideologies is 
once more felt directly. Many of them are deeply interested in the ideas 
of Marx, in the Russian experiment, in the happenings in Spain. 
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Hamsun alone feels any affinity with the German superstition of blood 
and soil. But Hamsun may have the excuse of age. Besides—although 
brilliantly gifted as an artist, undoubtedly one of the finest stylists 
Norway ever had—Hamsun represents nothing and nobody except his 
own twisted and distorted ego. 

From the early ’thirties a clammy blast from the south, heavy with 
the reek of fire and blood, blows over our country, bringing to it the 
menace of the Nazi creed. Again our men of letters—at least those 
among them who are in any way significant—are awake to the danger. 
The greatest of them all, Arnulf @verland, who combines in his work 
the severe craftsmanship of Ibsen with an exceptional social conscious- 
ness, has gained everlasting fame for his impassioned warnings against 
the new disease of the spirit in Europe. Unforgettable is his prophetic 
poem “You must not sleep,” written as early as 1935, in which he flings 

his J’accuse against the horrors of Nazism. 

' After the invasion of Norway our writers, whose pen never failed 
them when they were called upon to fight for ideas they believed in, 
have proved that their civic courage was not only one of spoken and 
written words. They have been willing to pay the price for the defense 
of spiritual freedom. And at the same time some of them—@verland 
for instance—have voiced their love of country in a new patriotic 
poetry of stern and impressive beauty. Adversity finds our literature 
true to its best traditions. 

Adversity also finds the reading public of the country faithful to 
their literature. Always great readers, Norwegians are now, according 
to all reports, more than ever fond of books. There is a profound sig- 
nificance in this. Better than in times of peace and prosperity our people 
know that the great spiritual masters of the past are their best allies in 
the struggle for the spirit they are now fighting, a struggle on which 
—as they well know—their national survival really may depend. In 
the books of the masters they know that they will find the image of the 
country as a whole, that country all of whose varied landscapes only 
relatively few have seen. Everything is there between the covers of the 
books: a land that can be so wintry and harsh at times in its bleak and 
savage splendor; but yet at other times offers a loveliness so dewy and 
fresh, a grandeur so lofty and remote that it makes you almost weep 
for sheer happiness. In the books, they can learn, if they do not know 
it too well from personal contact, the life of all types of Norwegians 
throughout our vast and varied country, They will see them as they are, 
truthfully depicted, with no attempts at embellishment: a people in 
steady struggle with a stony soil and a rigorous climate, with the moun- 
tains and the sea. Better than through a limited personal experience 
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they will learn to understand them. They may strike them as being 
both weak and hard, both petty and wicked at times. But they are 
bound to feel how the country that moulded them has given them cour- 
age, strength, and tenacity, and how—through all that may seem grey, 
poor, and uncompromising—-a burning idealism shines bright. For life 
and nature in Norway have taught people, from the days of the sagas 
and down to our time, to respect and cherish individual man. 'The Nor- 
wegian demands, almost fiercely, freedom, independence, and justice 
for himself. Therefore he understands that the other fellow claims the 
same privileges, and wishes to see them granted to him. No Norwegian 
could accept the doctrine of Nazism with its crushing of the individual 
without betraying the very soul of his country. 

A deeper knowledge of his own literature reveals all this ever more 
clearly to each and every Norwegian. He feels, while reading, a strange 
and wonderful solidarity with all other Norwegians, past and present. 
He leaves the volume with new strength and comfort and pride, con- 
fident that the Nazi heel will never crush the free spirit of his people. 











Olav Paus Grunt has studied in Oslo and at the Sorbonne and has been active 
in international work. He is now in Brooklyn teaching Norwegian Seamen 
English and is writing and lecturing on Norwegian literature 


Denmark 


By NorbDAuHIL GRIEG 


Translated from the Norwegian by G. M. GarHorne-Harpy 


OW warm and snug could Denmark be, 
He intimate from sea to sea; 
Then with what easy labours 

Could droning plane and tank invest 


The clustered parishes which pressed 
So closely to their neighbours. 


The break of day saw Denmark lost; 
The little dunes beside her coast 
No morning gleam reflected ; 
The night with starless darkness fell 
On withered grass and frozen well 
And leafless woods neglected. 
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But through that bleak autumnal spring, 
Where none were free their songs to sing, 
Her folk that secret carried 

That is the springtime’s stubborn law, 
Which fights its greenery through the thaw, 
And ne’er has slept or tarried. 


Far distant from their native land, 

The Danish seamen still have planned— 
Hardship and pain despising— 

Lonely, obscure, themselves to bring 
And be the blood-red dawn of spring 
O’er Denmark’s foliage rising. 


They thought upon their sires of old, 
Who, bleeding, saw from Dybbdl’s hold 
The land they gave their all for; 

While waved unseen above the dead 
The self-same standard, white and red, 
Their ancestors could fall for. 


The airmen too, those gallant few, 

Who soar to battle through the blue 
Above the cliffs of Dover, 

They know that it is Denmark’s soil, 
Their child, their kin, their ceaseless toil 
Is always watching over. 


But Denmark’s self? Along her Sound 
A restless spring stirs underground, 
Whose sap at moments gushes 

In bitter and rebellious founts, 

As up from bud to bud it mounts, 

Spite of the weight that crushes. 


No idle talk can longer speed 

Our Northern cause; spring’s helpers need 
Stern work and full of sorrow; 

Battle alone can set us free, 

But in its warrior kinship we 

Meet by the corn to-morrow. 





Jon Sigurdsson, Icelandic Statesman 


By Epwarp J. 'THORLAKSON 


HAS BEEN HERALDED as a decisive year for the 

1944. United Nations. It is also a year of decision for Iceland, for 
practically all the political parties of that sturdy little democracy in 
the North Atlantic have determined to declare Iceland a Republic on 
June 17. This is the fulfillment of a treaty with Denmark, signed on 
December 1, 1918, by which Iceland regained its complete independ- 
ence. During the twenty-five years since the signing of that treaty, 
Iceland has been a separate and independent kingdom with the King 
of Denmark as titular head of the government. If present intentions 
are carried out, the Althing, the Icelandic Parliament, will this year 
formally restore Iceland’s ancient status as a Republic, a status it 
enjoyed for over three hundred years, from A.D. 930 to A.D. 1262. 

The date, June 17, is fitting for such a momentous declaration, for 
that is the day celebrated by 
the Icelandic people as the 
birthday of their great na- 
tional hero, Jon Sigurdsson. 
It is largely because of his 
efforts that Iceland today is 
in a position to resume its 
honored role as the first re- 
public of the Western world. 
What he accomplished dur- 
ing his lifetime is almost un- 
believable. To rally around 
him a group of scattered, 
apathetic, half-starved peo- 
ple of less than 60,000, who 
for five hundred years had 
suffered oppression, famine, 
plagues, and the terror of 
periodic voleanic eruptions, 
is a feat of heroic propor- 
tions. To mould out of this 
people, by parliamentary 
procedure, a nation that is Jon Sigurdsson 
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free, self-determining, and law-abiding is a feat even more remark- 
able. John Sigurdsson did both. 

He was born, June 17, 1811, in Arnarfjord, just south of Isafjord 
and about one hundred miles northwest of Reykjavik. His father was 
a pastor and his mother a well-educated and cultured woman. Under 
their able guidance the boy received all his early schooling and acquired 
a capacity for self-discipline and hard work, to which was added a 
remarkable aptitude for study. He was early singled out for a profes- 
sional career, and with that in mind his father secured him a position 
as secretary to the Bishop in Reykjavik. Jon acquitted himself well 
both in his studies and in his duties as secretary. When he went to 
Copenhagen, the goal of all Icelandic students seeking higher educa- 
tion, he was highly recommended. At twenty-one he entered the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and shortly afterwards received an appoint- 
ment as research specialist in the Arnamagnaean Collection. 

Jon Sigurdsson never returned to Iceland except periodically in his 
official capacity as representative for Isafjord in the Icelandic Althing, 
but he is, nevertheless, inseparably associated with the economic, po- 
litical, and educational history of nineteenth century Iceland. From 
the establishment of his own annual publication, Ny F'élagsrit, in 1841, 
and the reinstatement of Iceland’s parliament, or Althing, in 1843, 
until his death in 1879, he was the acknowledged leader, teacher, and 
guide of the Icelandic people. The field of his activities was wide. As a 
scholar he made important contributions in philology, history, and 
archaeology, which won him an international reputation and kept 
him active in many learned societies. He gathered old Icelandic manu- 
scripts, edited and published many important Icelandic works, and 
encouraged learning among his people. His home in Copenhagen, 
where he spent all his adult years, was a center of inspiration and cul- 
ture for the young men engaged in Iceland’s struggle for national 
self-determination. But it is in the field of politics and constructive 
statesmanship that he engraved his name most deeply in his country’s 
history, so that he is today the symbol of Iceland’s liberty and progress. 

The magnitude of Jon Sigurdsson’s achievements becomes all the 
more remarkable in the light of the difficulties he had to contend with. 
Long years of suffering had made the Icelandic people hopeless and 
apathetic. The general attitude was one of defeatism. The old national 
vigor appeared to have been sapped altogether. The people, though 
highly literate and clinging to their ideals of liberty, were ignorant of 
politics and economics and geographically isolated from the rest of the 
world. The total population consisted of about fifty-nine thousand 
scattered inhabitants with very little inter-communication. Agricul- 
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tural conditions were practically unchanged since the Viking Age; 
fishing was done in rowboats. Living conditions were primitive, and the 
only means of travel was on horseback or on foot over steep mountains 
and swift streams. 

Denmark’s official attitude toward Iceland was reflected in the per- 
sistent refusal to recognize the need of reform. The official view was 
that Iceland was a dependent and integral part of the Danish kingdom, 
that the Danish Constitution was applicable to Iceland, and that Ice- 
landic trade and budget questions should be disposed of in the Danish 
Rigsdag without even the formality of submitting them to the Icelandic 
Althing. Jon Sigurdsson’s position was delicate. As the representative 
of a small and militarily helpless people, he was faced by a hostile gov- 
ernment that could have crushed him in a minute. It was, therefore, 
necessary to use great circumspection, for to give offense would have 
been to ruin his cause. He had to rely upon the power of argument and 
the weight of evidence in the hope of wearing down his opponents. His 
only weapons were the written and spoken word, and these were the 
weapons he used ceaselessly for forty years, on the platform, at the 
Althing, in press, pamphlet, and letter. His struggle was, however, 
made somewhat easier by the fact that many liberal Danes supported 
his views. 

Iceland’s geographic and economic isolation presented another prob- 
lem. Stranded temporarily along the stream of progress, the people 
looked longingly to the past and lived in the departed glory of the 
Viking Age when Iceland was the bright spot of European civilization. 
So marked was this tendency that P. EK. Olason is moved to remark, in 
his biography of Jon Sigurdsson: “Some Icelanders had grown so dull 
that they had not the slightest idea of bringing about a change, and 
were even frightened if someone suggested it.” To break down this 
defeatism ¢ and : substitute for it a dynamic and progressive spirit was no 

easy task. 

The spirit of the age was, however, on the side of Jon Sigurdsson, 
for the nineteenth century was the age of self-determination and 
nationalism. It was the period in which the revolutionary ideas of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Founders of the American Republic were 
matched by an equally revolutionary industrial change. Fired by the 
prospect of vast possibilities and inspired by new vision, people were 
reaching out into a future rich with promise. A new political economy 
was in the making, and the idea of progress seized upon the minds of 
men. The great writers were concerned with the principles of equality, 
the rights of man, self-government, and individual liberty, all focusing 
upon the dynamic idea of progress, the idea that the lot of mankind 
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‘an improve indefinitely through the attainment of knowledge and the 
subjugation of the material world to the requirements of human wel- 
fare. 

Jon Sigurdsson imbibed eagerly the doctrine of progress and became 
its ardent missionary in his own country. It is reflected not only in his 
political philosophy but in his educational policy as well, in his insist- 
ence on social disciplines, manual arts, history, and science. Most 
clearly it is to be seen in his vision of a self-sustaining, industrialized 
Iceland. 

By 1841, at the age of thirty, Jon Sigurdsson had become the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Icelandic reform movement which was 
carried on by the Icelandic students in Copenhagen. Not content with 
the almost exclusively literary contents of the society’s publication, 
F jélnir, which, in his own words, he found “somewhat thin,” he 
launched his own publication, Ny Félagsrit. For thirty years this pub- 
lication appeared annually, two-thirds of the articles written by Si- 
gurdsson himself, the rest by supporters of his policies. It became a 
political Bible to the Icelandic people. In it Jon Sigurdsson hammered 
ceaselessly at his basic ideas, until through the cumulative force of 
repetition people accepted them, understood them, and quoted them. 
But Ny Félagsrit was much more than a medium for popularizing 
Jon Sigurdsson’s ideas. It was also a scientific and literary journal 
designed to arouse the Icelandic people to an awareness of the riches 
and possibilities of their country. 

In his writings and in his political activities Jon Sigurdsson was con- 
cerned mainly with three issues: education, free trade, financial and 
constitutional reform. He has stated these issues very clearly in an 
early issue of Ny Félagsrit: 

There are three issues of utmost importance to us Icelanders, issues that need a 
quick and satisfactory solution; the matter of parliament, the matter of education, and 
the matter of free trade. Upon the outcome of these issues our progress is largely 
dependent. Most certainly the rapidity of our progress is dependent upon them. The 
Althing is to kindle and nourish the national life and spirit. The school is to light the 
spark of intellectual life and power and provide the knowledge which will make men 
capable of achieving the greatest possible good. Trade is to supply the material needs 


of our country, bring prosperity, increase and improve employment and industry, and 
thus, in turn, aid the spiritual forces. 


With characteristic thoroughness, and consonant with his belief in 
popular education as a means of sustaining a democracy, he turned his 
attention first of all to improving the educational system of Iceland. 
Democracy, he knew, could be successful only with a people that is 
alert, progressive, and capable of self-improvement. Formal education 
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was extremely limited in Iceland in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1811, the year of Jon Sigurdsson’s birth, there was only one 
school in the whole country, a boarding school with three masters and 
twenty-four pupils. To offset this lack of formal education, however, 
the people maintained a high degree of literacy through a system of 
home instruction by parents and clergymen, and through the tradi- 
tional custom of reading aloud from rhyme and saga during the long 
winter evenings. In this way, almost every Icelander listened to the 
sagas or received religious instructions from homilies and hymns. 

Such education, however, though valuable in itself, was not adequate 
for an age of industrialism. The Icelandic people, though literate, were 
bookish and insular, unaware of the surging forces around them. 
Higher education could be obtained only in Denmark, at the sacrifice 
usually of the student’s devotion to his own country. It was clear that 
to promote the growth of nationalism Iceland must try to acquire her 
own schools. It was equally clear that a diversified program must be 
provided on the lower levels of education if Iceland was to keep in step 
with industrial progress. A few progressive Icelanders had pointed this 
out, but it remained for Jon Sigurdsson to formulate an educational 
policy. 

In the Ny Félagsrit of 1842 he developed in detail his ideas of an 
educational system for Iceland. He aimed at creating a prosperous and 
industrial middle class. This called for technical schools, trade schools, 
and agricultural schools, as well as an academic institution. Ultimately, 
he argued, a medical college and a university would be included in 
Iceland’s educational system. All schools should work together for 
national progress and development. 

Not content with laying down the general principles of a liberal 
education, Jon Sigurdsson carefully outlined a detailed program of 
studies as a guide to Icelandic educators. It was a long time before his 
policy was realized, but his efforts met with some immediate success, 
such as the founding of the new high school in 1846, and the establish- 
ing of the theological seminary in 1847. More important than immedi- 
ate results was the fact that he gave impetus to a movement which 
culminated in making Iceland one of the most literate countries in the 
world. Probably the finest tribute ever paid to Jon Sigurdsson was the 
dedication to him of the University of Iceland, founded in 1911. 

‘Freedom of trade will be the first and most important step in the re- 
construction of our country,” wrote Jon Sigurdsson in 1847. And it was 
towards achieving freedom of trade that he directed most of his energies 
from 1840 to 1854. For over two hundred years, Iceland had suffered 
the disastrous consequences of a trade monopoly. Already depopu- 
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lated and devastated by famine and disease, the country was brought 
to the brink of ruin by the practices of unscrupulous merchants. The 
trading companies, enjoying complete monopoly, brought to Iceland 
adulterated goods, mildewed flour, and rotten timber, and charged 
prices as for undamaged goods. Even more serious was the actual 
shortage of food due to the trading companies’ failure to supply the 
necessary imports. People were compelled to sell their meat, fish, and 
butter while they were on the verge of starvation. The immediate result 
to Iceland was plague and famine and the demoralization of the people. 

Sigurdsson saw that no reform was possible until Iceland should be 
freed from the bondage of the Danish trade monopoly. In preparation 
for the meeting of the Althing in 1845 he set into motion an agitation 
for free trade. In a series of newspaper articles in Danish papers and 
in a long essay in Ny Félagsrit he laid the ground work for debate. By 
means of petitions secured from districts all over Iceland he made sure 
that the issue would come up for discussion in the Althing. During the 
session he was himself chairman of the committee on free trade, and 
sponsored a motion to petition the King of Denmark to grant freedom 
of trade to Iceland. The Danish government took no action, but Si- 
gurdsson, to make sure that the resolution would not be tabled indef- 
initely, drafted another petition, urging the necessity of immediately 
passing the free trade bill. Sigurdsson’s persistence had its reward in 
1854, when freedom of trade was granted to Iceland. 

Most important, and supplying the dominant motive in Jon Sigurds- 
son’s life, was his conviction that the Icelandic people had never will- 
ingly relinquished the independence they had won in 870 when they 
broke away from the rule of King Harold Fairhair of Norway, and 
established their own government in Iceland. Most of Sigurdsson’s 
arguments are based on the assumption of Iceland’s historical status 
as a free and self-governing nation which had created a unique litera- 
ture and culture. In 1262 the people had entered into a voluntary 
agreement with Norway in return for certain promises on the part of 
the King of Norway. When Sweden, Denmark, and Norway were 
united under the Act of Union in 1397, the conditions of Norway’s 
agreement remained unchanged. Though Denmark looked at Norwe- 
gian colonies merely as a source of revenue, the Icelandic people as a 
whole never signed away their liberties or acknowledged Denmark’s 
right to govern them. Instead, they repeated from time to time their 
protests against violations of the agreement of 1262, which stated in 
part: “This agreement we and our descendants will keep in good faith 
so long as you faithfully keep it; but we consider ourselves released 
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‘from all obligations, if, in the opinion of the best men, it shall be 
broken.” 

The argument of Iceland’s independent status, as derived from the 
Old Covenant of 1262, kept recurring in Jon Sigurdsson’s speeches 
and found its most perfect expression in his famous reply to Larsen in 
1856. This hundred-page essay, originally written in Danish, is one of 
the world’s masterpieces of logical exposition. It became the basic 
document in Iceland’s struggle for constitutional liberty, and a source 
of argument and fact for the members of the Althing. Its influence 
abroad was equally significant, for it resulted, ultimately, in arousing 
interest in Iceland’s problems, especially in Germany, where Konrad 
Maurer took up the struggle in Iceland’s behalf. 

The fight for constitutional reform was long and bitter, and the 
task Jon Sigurdsson had set himself was almost superhuman. He did 
not live to see the realization of his dream of a free, industrialized 
Iceland, but there can be no doubt that through his efforts modern 
Iceland was made possible. He did, however, see its beginnings. The 
Constitution of 1874, with all its limitations, was nevertheless a first 
step towards liberty. In 1903 the Icelandic people gained home rule, 
and in 1918 complete independence and the right to their own flag. 

Jon Sigurdsson gave his life to his country in the truest sense of the 
word. Some of his contemporaries were more spectacular; some spoke 
more brilliantly at the Althing, but Jon Sigurdsson had an adamantine 
quality and a driving force that is best expressed in his own axiom: 
“Never yield!” aldrei ad vikja. He was the true product of his age, the 
representative of industrial democracy, and in addition he was rooted 
in the best traditions of his own country. He labored unceasingly and 
unstintingly towards the full development of his powers, and he dedi- 
cated his splendid talents unreservedly to his country. Many took up 
the struggle for Iceland’s independence, only to succumb to defeatism 
or yield to the blandishments of the Danish government; others became 
opportunists, currying the favor of high officials; others, among them 
notables of unquestioned integrity, accepted the official Danish view- 
point. But Jon Sigurdsson remained the steady and lasting hope of the 
Icelandic people, and came to embody for them the very spirit of 
Iceland. His fame has grown with the years. 

What were the qualities of mind and character that made Jon 
Sigurdsson pre-eminent among his contemporaries? What are the 
sources of the power that made it possible for him to mould his little 
country into a miracle of modern democracy and to win a battle against 
a powerful empire, using only the weapons of parliamentary democ- 
racy, patience, fortitude, and argumentative skill? 
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Foremost among his characteristics was his integrity of mind and 
his absolute loyalty to a cause. There can be no question that Iceland 
was a passion with him. His scholarly studies, his writings, his political 
activities all focused on Iceland. Friends and enemies alike recognized 
his patriotic devotion, and nobody thought of questioning it. He could 
have had an honorable and highly paid office in Denmark or in Iceland 
if he had been willing to be silent on political issues. Instead, he chose 
to live in comparative poverty, to finance his own political writings, 
and give much of his time to tasks that offered no remuneration and 
very little thanks. This singleness of purpose caused him to be recog- 
nized as a man of unchallenged honesty and sincerity. At the same 
time, it caused him to direct all his energies towards equipping himself 
for leadership and mastery. 

Outstanding also was his thoroughness and his tremendous capacity 
for work. No man has entered the political arena better prepared than 
Jon Sigurdsson. He knew Iceland’s history, ancient and modern; he 
could cite her political records accurately by the page; he studied and 
loved Icelandic literature of the Saga Age; he fostered and encouraged 
contemporary writers. But more than that. He was ceaselessly alive 
to the trend of his times, and well acquainted with contemporary 
thought. Because of his thorough and continuous preparation, he was 
never at a loss for arguments. He could speak or write at a moment’s 
notice on any phase of Iceland’s political history and development. His 
uncanny skill as a debater made him a terror to his opponents, and his 
accuracy makes authentic history out of his speeches. Rarely have the 
patient thoroughness of the scholar and the astuteness of the politician 
been so effectively blended in one personality. He was himself fully 
aware that only through patience and perseverance could Iceland win 
in her struggle with Denmark. He urged his countrymen repeatedly to 
“arm themselves with stronger and stronger and stronger arguments 
until nothing could withstand them. They should be like a snowslide, 
which starts as a little ball but gains momentum and becomes so power- 
ful that it sweeps everything before it and smothers what it cannot 
move.” 

Jon Sigurdsson was genial and sociable. His figure was a familiar 
one in Copenhagen, especially to young Icelandic students, who knew 
him affectionately as “President.” Sigurdsson’s home was a gathering 
place for these students and he liked nothing better than an evening in 


their company. Professor B. M. Olsen has described one of these gath- 
erings: 


After dinner we went into Jon’s study and sat around the table. Then we had cigars, 
thin and long but of a rather good flavor, a special brand which Jon always smoked. 
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Next came the punch, mixed in a pitcher, delicate to the taste, but rather mild in the 
opinion of some. Lively conversation followed, but the chief delight was the host 
himself, whether he talked as ‘‘one with authority” of Icelandic politics, or shared 
with us youngsters some of his inexhaustible knowledge of Icelandic history and 
literature, or merely spiced his conversation with light talk and fun. 


Jon Sigurdsson’s love of Iceland was genuine, and throughout his 
life, despite the fact that he lived in Denmark, he remained Icelandic 
in heart and mind. This kept alive his patriotism through dark days of 
defeat, endeared him to the people, and gave an intimacy and direct- 
ness to his contact with them. There can be little doubt that he gained 
much inspiration from the informal Wednesday evening gatherings 
in his home. 

Jon Sigurdsson’s sympathetic understanding of the Danish people 
helped to win him some political support in Denmark. He never fa- 
vored severing cultural relations with the Danes. He believed that, once 
Iceland was established in her own rights, cultural relations between 
the Icelandic people and the Danish people would become all the 
warmer because bitterness and resentment would be removed. 

In trying to account for Jon Sigurdsson’s noble and lasting influ- 
ence, we shall probably conclude that the greatest single factor was his 
uprightness of character. Throughout his life he maintained his posi- 
tion as Iceland’s leading citizen, giving dignity and prestige to his 
country. The Icelandic people were proud of him and ready to follow 
his leadership. One poet has called him “Iceland’s sword and shield” 
and this probably sums up in the most concise form the esteem in which 
the Icelandic people hold Jon Sigurdsson. To them he has been and 
still is the peerless crusader, fighting for Iceland’s progress and defend- 
ing her ancient rights. 

It is, therefore, fitting that June 17 should be chosen as the day for 
restoring the ancient Republic of Iceland. It is a tribute to the man 
whose name is a household word wherever Icelanders are to be found. 
And to the world at large Jon Sigurdsson’s name may, in years to 
come, stand as a symbol of that little country which kept the spirit of 
freedom alive for a thousand years and which today is preparing to 
take its place unafraid among the nations of the world. 


Edward J. Thorlakson, a native of Canada, grew up in a home where the old 
Icelandic custom of reading sagas, poems, and homilies was practised. The 


interest implanted so early led to his choosing Jon Sigurdsson as the subject 
of his doctor’s thesis. 





The Art of Nils Dardel 


By Hvuco WIstTranp 


The Swedish artist Nils Dardel last May exhibited in New York 
a group of paintings and sketches of Indian types from Mexico and 
Central America, the result of two years of work in those countries. 
Just as he had closed the exhibition preparatory to sending it on tour, 
Dardel died suddenly in his hotel in New York. A memorial exhibition 
was opened in the Swedish Historical Museum in Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber. 31, and is now touring the country sponsored by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation and the American Federation of Arts. 


HOEVER WISHES to analyze the development and 
attitude of a painter can usually classify him as belonging 
to one of the many movements which have followed one 
another during the last few decades. Dardel was to an unusual degree 
unaffected by these currents. He did not base his artistry on prototypes, 


The Dying Dandy, 1918 
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Visit toan Eccentric Lady, 1921 


but went his own way as if it were the most natural thing in the world. 

This individualism is at least partly explained by his birth and up- 
bringing. As a bearer of a patrician family tradition, he strove during 
his entire life to give expression to the aristocratically beautiful, which 
he conceived as something outside the realm of common experience. His 
spiritual home is not in that Sweden which is best known to Americans, 
the country of advanced social reforms, but in a world akin to that 
which has been immortalized in Gésta Berling’s Saga, whose heroes 
and heroines live in an atmosphere of somewhat eerie beauty untouched 
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The Headhunter’s Afternoon 


by stern realities. A tradition of spiritual refinement, fantasy, and jest 
is carried on in the life of the aristocratic manor houses of Sweden, 
notably in the artist’s native province of Sédermanland, and tinges the 
grey sober everyday scene with a fitful golden light. 

To many a critic Dardel appears to swim against the current and to 
take an evil delight in shocking his public. I believe, however, that he 
stands out from the mass because of a deep need to be different and that 
this attitude has nothing of the poseur. It is rather a form of resignation 
to which he submits simply because it cannot be otherwise. 

A closer study of Dardel’s art will convince the onlooker of the 
artist’s astounding originality. It is true that he was influenced in his 
youth by Picasso’s Cubism. The intimate relation of this movement to 
rhythmic art interested Dardel in his early years. It is particularly dur- 
ing this period in his development that his drawings and compositions 
frequently assume the form of geometric ornaments and well defined 
circles. His groups of buildings and their surroundings are depicted in 


sharply defined planes with angular contours. This difficult technique 
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of drawing in different 
planes was developed 
by the artist at this 
time. 

Later it is possible to 
discern some influences 
of Bonnard, whose color 
scheme and treatment of 
light appealed to Dar- 
del. The intimate obser- 
vation and studied sim- 
plicity with regard to the 
medium of expression 
which is characteristic of 
his pictorial treatment of 
nature may perhaps be 
traced to a Japanese in- 
fluence. 

It is easy, however, in 
tracing the course of his 
artistic development to 
discover a personal logic 
which is so sure and un- 
erring that the tempo- 
rary and ephemeral ap- 
pear to be eliminated. On 
the other hand, there is 
in his manner of dealing 
with visual realities an 
awareness and energy 
which constantly lead 
him on to new discover- 
ies. He not only over- 
looks nothing: within his 
field of vision but also 
possesses the wonderful 
gift of sensing that 
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A Mexican Girl 


which lies beyond the horizon. Thus he carries us with him to strange and 
fantastic worlds where incredible happenings take place in the most 
select of company, where the most beautiful young men and maidens 
wander together, skirting the depths of depravity and _ bestiality 


without the slightest change in their patrician expressions or any loss 
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of elegance in their attire. 
His pictures tell us stories, 
sometimes charming and 
sometimes ugly tales, ancient 
and modern. They are not 
merely an expression of the 
artist’s cerebral playfulness 
on subjects of aristocratic 
beauty, of the bizarre or the 
demoniacal. He paints with 
his heart as well. 

The artist's thorough 
schooling and his many 
years of intense application 
are evident in hisremarkable 
technical skill. Few contem- 
porary painters have suc- 
ceeded in reaching his level in 
the difficult art of the aqua- 
relle. His pictures of Cen- 
tral and South American 

Blind natives impress one by the as- 
surance with which he man- 
ages a fantastic color scheme. At the same time one admires the unerring 
quality of his drawing and his faithful adherence to the laws of anat- 
omy. Dardel’s brush has found in these sunburnt natives ideal subjects. 
It is obvious that they have appealed to him by their primitive vigor 
and satisfied his instincts for the dramatic. The throbbing, pulsing life 
which we sense in these figures has given them almost a quality of 
mobility. The expressions which meet the onlooker impart a feeling of 
intimate knowledge of the depicted characters and of personal acquaint- 
ance with the models. 

Quite apart from their artistic value, these pictures are of a genuine 
ethnographic interest. If in them the artist devotes himself to a close 
study of the exterior forms of reality; in other compositions, mainly oil 
paintings, he has given free rein to his imagination. Dardel is one of 
those fortunate artists who are able to pour freely from the springs of 
nature without running the risk of exhausting them. His imagination 
is boundless and makes him sometimes create visions which confound 
his public. No doubt he takes a delight in the impact of some of these 
works upon the mind. The subject matter is more often than not treated 
with a particularly dry brand of humor. He is a past master in the art 
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of suggestion, both caustic 
and whimsical. Karly works 
of this kind are the delight- 
ful sketches Dardel pro- 
duced for the Swedish ballet 
in Paris, particularly The 
Madhouse. Another is The 
Dying Dandy, a strangely 
moving piece bordering on 
the morbid. In some oil 
paintings the scenes are suf- 
fused with a brilliancy of 
color testifying to the origi- 
nality of the artist’s pictorial 
vision. In still others his in- 
spiration leads him back to 
a primitive world which he 
seems to have discovered by 
ethnological and archaeo- 
logical studies in South 
America. In these works he 
reveals strange macabre ex- 
istences of men, animals, and 


OF 
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DARDEL 


An American Indian 


devils against a background of exotic landscapes. 
It would perhaps appear that his aquarelles and his oil paintings— 


such different works of artistic expression 


are indicative of a double 


personality. Such a view seems to me, however, somewhat superficial. 
It appears that these completely dissimilar products reflect two differ- 
ent facets of the artist’s personality—the story-teller and the seeker 


after truth. 


Hugo Wistrand is Counsellor of the Swedish Legation in Washington. His 
published books have been on historical and political subjects 





Linnaeus, King of Flowers 


By Louis H. Roppis 


T HAS BEEN the custom among historians to give great periods 

of history the names of reigning sovereigns who were notable fig- 

ures during these epochs; thus we have the Augustan, Georgian, 
and Victorian Ages. To this kind of monarch we may add the names of 
the kings of poetry such as Homer, Virgil, and Shakespeare who have 
given their names to the Homeric, the Virgilian, and the Shakespearian 
Ages. Alone among scientists, the great Swedish naturalist Linnaeus 
has been honored by having a period of history named for him. His 
influence on the science of botany and zoology was so great during the 
middle and latter part of his lifetime, that the period from about 1735 
to his death in 1771 has been called by historians of the biological sci- 
ences “The Linnaean Age.” 

Although he is almost universally known by the Latinized form of 
his name, Linnaeus, his real name was Linné. Later in life, after he had 
been raised to the nobility, the aristocratic von was prefixed to it, but 
he seldom used 
this in writing his 
name, though no 
doubt he was so 
addressed by his 
contemporaries. 

He was born in 
the little country 
parsonage at Ras- 
hult, in the prov- 
ince of Smaland 
in southern Swe- 
den, on May 13, 
1707. The hour of 
his birth was be- 
tween midnight 
and one o'clock in 
the morning. It 
was fitting that 
the “‘King of 
Flowers,’’ as 
many have poeti- The Birthplace of Linnaeus in Rashult, Smaland 
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‘ally called him, should have been born in May, the true month of 
spring flowers in northern latitudes. His father was a clergyman, his 
mother the daughter of the former minister at Rashult, so that Lin- 
naeus had a double clerical descent, a matter of interest, for it is prob- 
able that more great men have been born in parsonages than in log 
‘abins, though the latter have supplied;anaimposing line of great men 
headed by Abraham Lincoln. The name of his father was Nils Linné, 
and the last name was derived from the linden or basswood tree that 
stood near the family homestead. It seems in order that a botanist 
should be named for a tree, especially so handsome a tree as the linden. 
His mother’s name was Christina Brodersonia. The father was thirty- 
three, the mother eighteen years of age, when Karl, the eldest of their 
tive children, was born. 

When he was one year old the family moved into the rectory at Sten- 
brohult, about a mile from his birthplace at Rashult. The house stood 
on the shore of a beautiful lake, the ground in front of the parsonage 
sloping down to the water. The trees, the flowers, the shining lake, 
remained always in the memory of Linnaeus. When an old man, para- 
lyzed and dying, the last word he wrote was the name of his beautiful 
childhood home. 

The boy early showed a marked interest in plants and flowers. His 
father was an ardent gardener and horticulturist, and took pleasure in 
teaching the boy the names and uses of the different plants. It was 
planned that Karl should study for the ministry, but he showed so little 
aptitude in the preparatory studies that some of his teachers thought he 
would never succeed in any of the learned professions, and one of them 
even recommended that he be apprenticed to a shoemaker or learn some 
other manual trade. Members of the medical profession should take pride 
in the fact that it was a physician, Dr. John Rothman, a friend of the 
family, who drew attention to the youngster’s interest in natural science 
and recommended that he study medicine. He took Karl into his home 
and assisted him in medical and scientific studies. As a consequence, 
Linnaeus was able in 1727 to enter the University of Lund and, in the 
following year, the University of Uppsala. Owing to the poverty of his 
parents, the young man had little money and at timgs it seemed he would 
have to leave the university. Fortunately, he attracted the attention of 
Olaf Rudbeck, professor of botany at Uppsala. Rudbeck was then an 
old man and because of ill health was looking for an assistant. Recog- 
nizing the abilities of Linnaeus, he employed him as an instructor 
and through his interest he also obtained for him some small scholar- 
ships which, with money he obtained by tutoring, gave the young man 
the financial assistance he needed to remain at the university. Further- 
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Linnaeus in Lapp Costume 
Painting by M. Hoffman 


more, Rudbeck obtained 
for Linnaeus his first op- 
portunity to distinguish 
himself as a botanist. 

It came about in this 
way. Rudbeck had long 
been interested in Lap- 
land and its natural his- 
tory; he had made sev- 
eral- botanical journeys 
there, and had intended 
to return to complete his 
collection of Lapland 
plants and publish the 
results of his_ travels. 
Now because of age and 
infirmity he felt he would 
not be able to complete 
his exploration. He de- 
cided, however, to send 
Linnaeus and obtained 
from the State a grant of 
1,580 copper dollars, 
about $125.00 of our 
money today. There has 
probably never been an- 
other famous scientific 
expedition outfitted with 
such meager funds. It 
was entirely a one-man 
affair, Linnaeus being 
both leader and staff. He 
describes his equipment 
for the expedition as fol- 
lows: 

“I carried a small] 
leather bag—furnished 


on one side with hooks and eyes so that it could be opened and shut at 
pleasure. This bag contained one shirt, two pairs of false sleeves, two 
half-shirts (undershirts) ; an ink-stand, a pen case, a microscope, and 
a spy-glass; a gauze cap to protect me from the gnats, a comb, my 
journal, and a parcel of paper stitched together for drying plants, both 
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in folio; my manuscripts, Ornithology, Flora U plandica and Charac- 
teres Generici. I wore a hanger at my side and carried a small fowling 
piece, as well as an octagonal stick for the purpose of measuring. My 
pocketbook contained a passport from the Governor of Uppsala and a 
recommendation from the Academy.’ With this slender outfit Lin- 
naeus made one of the most famous expeditions in the history of scien- 
tific exploration. He travelled over 4,600 miles on foot, and some dis- 
tance was covered by boat or raft. His account of his Journey deserves 
a place beside the most famous narratives of exploration, such as Dar- 
win’s Voyage of the Beagle, or Humboldt’s Journeys in South Amer- 
ica. His description of his setting out is as delightful as the description 
Cervantes gives of the first sally of Don Quixote. 

As he rode out of the north gate, he said, “it was a splendid spring 
day, the sky was clear and warm, while the west wind refreshed one 
with a delicious breath. The winter rye stood six inches high, the barley 
had newly come into leaf, and the birch was beginning to shoot: all 
trees were leafing except the elm and aspen. Though only a few of the 
spring flowers were in bloom, it was obvious that the whole land was 
smiling with the coming of spring. The lark sang in the sky, ‘tirilee, 
tirilee.’ When about eight miles had been traversed, the woods began to 
increase. The sweet lark which had hitherto delighted our ears left us; 
another bird, the redwing, took its place, and sang its sweetest songs 
from the fir tops, emulating the nightingale, the master singer.” 

In the course of his journey, besides making extensive collections of 
plants and minerals, he made observation of the character and habits 
of the Lapps, the importance of the reindeer in their economy, and 
pear! fishing. He gives a description of the poisoning of cattle by the 
water hemlock, and also points out the proper remedy to prevent this. 
He describes the use of hair moss in mattresses and mentions lightning 
as a cause of forest fires. He omits nothing of interest, not even the fact 
that a minister with whom he stayed had an extremely pretty daughter. 
He began the journey on the 12th of May 1792, and returned to Upp- 
sala on the 10th of October. 

Linnaeus’s account of his Lapland experiences created something of 
a mild sensation and the Governor of Dalecarlia provided further funds 
for a similar tour of that province. On this he was accompanied by seven 
other students, one of whom, Benjamin Sandell, was an American. At 
the conclusion of the journey, Linnaeus presented the Governor with a 
Flora Dalecarlia, a list of the plants and flowers of the district. He had 
spent much time at Falun, famous for its copper mines, and it was here 
that he met his future wife, Sara Elisabeth Morea. She was the elder 
of the two daughters of the town physician and assessor of the mines, 
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The Title Page of Flora Lapponica. The figure in the Foreground Is 
Supposed to be the Author 
Designed by M. Hoffman 


Dr. Johan Morea. Linnaeus was a frequent visitor at the home of 
Doctor Morea and it was soon evident that it was Sara and not science 
that brought him there so often. He found favor both with the girl and 
with her family, but Dr. Morea felt that marriage should be delayed 
until the young man had his degree and a settled place in life, and this 
view was acceded to by the young people. 
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It was the custom at 
that time for young med- 
ical students in Sweden 
to take their degrees at 
one of the Continental 
universities. Those in 
Germany, Holland, 

France, and Italy were 

the most frequently 

chosen. Linnaeus select- 

ed Holland, where the 

great Boerhaave was pro- The “Seven-Headed Serpent” in Hamburg 
fessor of medicine at the 

University of Leyden. His name was so well known that a Chinese 
mandarin sent him a letter addressed simply, “Dr. Boerhaave, Europe,” 
which was promptly delivered. This was a more remarkable evidence of 
fame than it would be now, as extensive postal services were not in 
existence at that time. 

On his journey to Holland, which was made by way of Germany, 
Linnaeus passed through Hamburg and visited some of the places of 
interest in that famous old Hanseatic City. In one of the museums 
there was displayed a stuffed serpent with seven heads. The young 
Swedish naturalist soon discovered by his examination of it that the 
whole thing was a hoax and that the heads had been skillfully made by 
stretching the skin of serpents over the skulls of weasels. However, this 
information was by no means welcome to what corresponded to the 
local Chamber of Commerce, for a fee was charged to see this wonder, 
which was an important attraction for the tourist trade. Indeed. it was 
of so much value that it had been used as security for a loan of 1,000 
marks. 

Linnaeus arrived in Holland in May 1735 and took his medical 
degree on the 24th of June at the small university in Harderivijk, his 
thesis being on intermittent fever. He then went to Leyden. He became 
a favorite of. Boerhaave, who recommended him to a wealthy banker, 
G. Clifford, an ardent amateur horticulturist, as a suitable person to 
describe the latter’s famous garden and collection of plants. This was 
published under the title Hortus Cliffortianus, and is justly regarded 
as a botanical classic. Clifford had a menagerie of animals, which also 
pleased Linnaeus, but it was the garden full of plants from distant 
lands which delighted the heart of the young botanist from far northern 
Sweden. There were tropical plants such as the poinciana, palms, cloves, 
nutmeg, orchids, and the banana. Clifford was struck by the fact that 
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Linnaeus, although he had never before seen any of these tropical 
plants, was able to recognize them as soon as he had examined a flower. 

The period 1733 to 1788 Linnaeus passed in Holland, much of the 
time with Clifford, who was a sympathetic and munificent patron. He 
also made short visits to France and England, where he attracted the 
attention of botanists. In Holland during these years he published 
important botanical works, Systema Naturae, Fundamenta Botanica, 
Genera Plantarum, and Critica Botanica. They may well be considered 
as among the foundation works on which modern botany rests, for the 
sexual system of classification and the binominal. method of naming 
plants and animals, as well as many other botanical advances were 
contained in them. 

An excellent summary of the reputation of the young naturalist at 
this time is contained in a letter of Johann Jakob Dillenius, then 
professor of botany at Oxford, addressed to Dr. Richardson. He says: 
“A botanist has arisen in the North who has founded a new method on 
the stamens and pistils, whose name is Linnaeus. He has published 
Fundamenta Botanica, Bibliotheca Botanica, Systema Naturae and is 
now printing in Holland his Characteres, and his Flora Lapponica. He 
is a Swede and has travelled over Lapland.” 

With such a reputation Linnaeus upon his return to Sweden in 1738 
hoped for an appointment as a professor of botany. In this he was dis- 
appointed, and as it was necessary for him to earn a living, he began 
the practice of medicine in Stockholm. He obtained one appointment 
here that assisted him, that of a “resident physician” in the Navy. 

He proved to be a most successful doctor and numbered even the 

Queen among his patients. His financial affairs improved, and he mar- 
ried his Sara. He was not satisfied, however, with his success, for as he 
said, “Once I had plants and no money, but I was happy; now I have 
money, but no plants, and I am unhappy.” In 1742 he found his true 
place as professor of botany at his old university, Uppsala, and began 
that career of teaching and writing on natural history which occupied 
the remainder of his life. At Uppsala he built up a great botanical 
garden with special sections for Scandinavian plants, Bible plants, 
economic plants, and medicinal plants. In the greenhouses were tropi- 
‘al and exotic species including among others the tea plant, the coffee 
tree, and specimens of banana. He also made two journeys through 
Vastergotland and Skane, similar to those he had made through Dale- 
‘arlia, and published accounts of these expeditions which are among his 
most popular works. In 1750 appeared his Philosophia Botanica and in 
1753, the Species Plantarum, in which he gave specific names of plants, 
names that are largely still in use. 
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Linnaeus 
Portrait by Per Krafft the Elder 


The love and enthusiasm Linnaeus had for natural history was com- 
municated to his pupils. No other teacher of botany ever sent out into 
the world so many famous botanists. Among these were P. Lofling, 
whose name is connected with the Spanish flora; P. Kalm, the author 
of a celebrated account of his travels in North America before the 
American Revolution; Hasselquist, who described the flora of Asia 
Minor; Sparrman, who accompanied Captain Cook on one of his 
Antarctic voyages and wrote about the flora of South Africa, and 
Thunberg, who described the flora of Japan. These and many others 
carried the teachings of Linnaeus and his love and enthusiasm for 
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botany all over the world, and passed it on in their native land to such 
effect that it is safe to say that Sweden has produced more botanists in 
proportion to its population than any other country. 

Pupils came from all over the world and in a few years the number of 
students at Uppsala was tripled, due almost entirely to the reputation 
it gained from the teaching of Linnaeus. In summer he led his classes 
out into the fields and woods, and at a time when laboratory teaching of 
science was almost unknown, he took his pupils into the laboratory of 
nature. About every plant or animal Linnaeus had some story, some- 
thing to relate full of interest and often with amusing and humorous 
sidelights. The admiration and love inspired by him is shown in the 
account by one of his pupils who describes the return after a day spent in 
botanizing in the environs of Uppsala: “After the students had thus 
enjoyed the day, from morning until afternoon, the return to the city 
followed. The master led the way, and the students escorted him to his 
home, where with enthusiastic repetitions of ‘Vivat Linnaeus’ a happy 
day was ended.” 

These were great days in Sweden, the days of the long period of 
peace which followed the wars of Charles XII. One of Sweden’s great- 
est statesmen, Arvid Horn, was Chancellor for eighteen years. He was 
one of the old “Charles Men,” the brave soldiers who had followed 
Charles XIT in his victories and defeats and around whom the legends 
have gathered as thickly as around the veterans of Napoleon. But 
though a soldier, Horn saw that what Sweden needed most was peace, 
and during the eighteen years of his administration there were no wars. 
Prosperity and the development of literature and science followed. 
Besides Linnaeus, Swedenborg, the scientist and mystic; Scheele, one 
of the world’s greatest chemists; Bergmann, the mineralogist; Anders 
Celsius, the astronomer; and Olof von Dalin, the historian, brought 
luster to the Swedish name. To none came greater honors, however, 
than were showered upon the “King of Flowers.” He was made a 
Knight of the Polar Star in 1753, the first man of science in Sweden 
to receive this honor. The badge is a white cross with a five-pointed 
silver star on a blue medallion in the center, the whole suspended by a 
black ribbon of watered silk. In Sweden it is called the Black Ribbon 
in distinction to the Yellow Ribbon for the Order of the Sword, or 
the Blue Ribbon for the Order of the Seraphim. The award was 
antedated to 1748. The arms chosen displayed three crowns, symbolic 
of the three realms of nature, the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms. The motto was “To extend fame by deeds.” He won a prize of- 
fered by the Russian Academy for an essay on the utilization of the 
natural resources of the plant kingdom and on the back of the medal 
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awarded was inscribed Illuminat (He illumines). The Pope even 
forbade that any other textbooks on botany be used than those of the 
Swedish botanist. Frederick the Great addressed him as the “Prince of 
Botanists,” and when the new Swedish Ambassador was presented to 
the Empress Maria Theresa of Austria, she congratulated him on com- 
ing from the country of Linnaeus. In addition to his salary and official 
emoluments, the king built a fine house on the grounds of the botanical 
gardens as the official residence of the professor of botany. Five hun- 
dred pounds sterling was paid Linnaeus for a method of making pearls 
which he had developed, similar to that used by the Japanese pearl 
fishers. The King also appointed his son, Charles, to be assistant in 
botany at Uppsala, with a promise that he would succeed to the profes- 
sorship upon the death of his father. 

One may ask what were the achievements for which Linnaeus re- 
ceived so many honors. What did he do to gain so high a position in the 
history of science? Here are some of the reasons: 

1. He introduced the binominal method of naming plants and ani- 
mals. This was one of the greatest advances in biology and brought 
order out of chaos in the classification of plant and animal life. Kach 
species was given two names, a generic and a specific name, thus: 
Prunus virginiana, the choke-cherry. The meaning of the binominal 
method of naming plants and animals is best understood by an example 
from the names of people. If there were only given or Christian names, 
the world would be full of Johns, Georges, and Williams, and Sarahs 
and Marys, with no designation to show which were brothers and sis- 
ters. By the use of two names, that is by adding surnames such as 
Smith, Jones, or Johnson, the Johns and Sarahs become grouped in 
their proper family relationship. It was so simple and practical a thing 
that it seems almost unbelievable it should not have been adopted long 
before the time of Linnaeus. Indeed the common English names of 
such trees as the “white oak” and the “red oak” was a use of a binominal 
system, and such popular names of plants are common in many lan- 
guages. With the general scientific use of the binominal method, related 
species of plants or animals were quickly classified. It was all the more 
needed on account of the tremendous additions to the known flora and 
fauna of the world from the discoveries of the New World and the 
exploration of the Asiatic, African, and Australian continents. 

2. He established the importance of the pistils and stamens, not only 
as the sexual organs of plants, but as an important part in their orderly 
classification, and thus revised the forgotten statement of the great 
Italian botanist Caesalpinus who had truthfully said, “In the fruits and 
seeds of plants we have the key to their affinities.” 
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3. His reputation as a botanist has somewhat obscured his position as 
a zoologist. It must be remembered, however, that he applied the bi- 
nominal system to the naming of animals as well as plants; pointed out 
the importance of the dental formula in the description and classifica- 
tion of animals, and demonstrated that whales, dolphins, and similar 
aquatic species were true mammals and not fish. 

4. Linnaeus like Buffon and Cuvier was a leader in spreading the 
knowledge of botany and natural history among all types of people. 
He was one of the greatest propagandists for science that ever lived. 

5. He was one of the founders of geology. He began the comparison 
of the strata of one locality with those of another, and propounded the 
theory of a fixed sequence of strata over the whole earth, a fundamental 
idea in paleontology. He also recognized the nature of fossils as petri- 
factions of plants and animals. 

6. In mineralogy he introduced crystallization forms as a basis for 
classification. 

7. As a medical man he described aphasia and re-awakened interest 
in dietetics and dietetic therapeutics. His use of strawberries in arthritis 
and gout is of interest in the light of recent research. Linnaeus drew 
attention to parasitic “small animals” as causes of certain skin diseases. 
He opposed the excessive blood-letting so universally practised in his 
day, knew the value of electricity in the treatment of disease, and gen- 
erally showed in medicine, as in natural history, that he was in many 
respects in advance of his time. As an example he mentions many dis- 
eases being transmitted by “minute particles’—a forerunner of the 
theory of bacteria. His Materia Medica was the best published during 
the eighteenth century and was the foundation of the Swedish Pharma- 
copoeia. Linnaeus also encouraged the study of veterinary medicine in 
Sweden. 

These represent discoveries and advances which marked new epochs 
in botany, zoology, mineralogy, and geology; and gave to this period in 
the history of biology the well deserved title of the “Linnaean Age.” 
But there were a hundred other things, any one of which would have 
made the reputation of an ordinary botanist or zoologist, for which the 
great Swedish naturalist must be given credit. He was a pioneer in plant 
geography, ecology, and economic botany. He outlined the principles 
of plant geography long before Humboldt. In the same way he de- 
scribed plant metamorphosis before Goethe and protective coloration 
before Wallace and Darwin. He gave excellent accounts of the fertili- 
zation of plants, hybridization, the sleep of plants, opening and closing 
of flowers in relation to the time of day (flower clock) , the formation of 
buds, protective devices of plants against weather and animal enemies, 
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and plant and animal communities. He recognized that plant species 
show many variations and intermediate forms and there is definite in- 
dication that he foresaw the possibility of evolution as later expressed 
by Darwin and Wallace. 

Linnaeus was deeply religious and can be numbered among the many 
great scientists who have seen a Creator in the designs of nature. As 

“abre, after describing the marvellous geometry of the spider’s web, 
remarks not unreasonably that such geometry implies a Divine Geom- 
eter, so the great botanist saw in the beauty and utility of the flower the 
plans of a Supreme Being. In the preface to one of his most famous 
works he says: 

‘I saw the infinite, omniscient, and almighty God. I sought his foot- 
steps in the realm of nature and found in each of them infinite wisdom 
and power.” 

In later life he wrote down a series of things for which he felt thank- 
ful to God. He uses the third person in referring to himself and there 
are some other quaint and almost childlike touches in the brief sen- 
tences. They are of particular interest and importance as not only con- 
stituting a sort of condensed and reverent autobiography, but because 
they were undoubtedly written with no thought of publication. It is 
likely that they were merely recorded for his own amusement, to set 


down in his old age the main events and achievement of his life. They 
may have been composed as a part of the religious instruction of a 
young child, perhaps his favorite, the youngest daughter, Sophia. This 
is what he wrote: 


“God has conducted him with His own Almighty hand; 

God has let him grow from a trunk without root, planted him on a distant, splen- 
did spot, let him grow into a considerable tree ; 

God has given him so ardent a mind for science that it became the most desirable 
aim in life; 

God ordained that all suitable means should be available in his time to aid his 
progress ; 

God so directed him that his failure to win what he wanted became his greatest 
advantage ; caused him to be taken up by patrons of science, even by the highest in the 
King’s palace: 

God gave him the best and most honorable duty ; precisely what he most desired 
in the world; 

God gave him the wife he most desired ; wlio kept house while he worked. 

God gave him children who were good and virtuous ; 

God gave him a son as successor ; 

God provided him with the greatest herbarium in the world, his greatest delight; 

God bestowed goods and other possessions, so that there was nothing super- 
fluous, nothing wanting. 

God honored him with titles of honor, knight, and nobleman, and made him a 
great name in the learned world; 
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Linnaeus 


Haut-Relief in Marble by Christian Eriksson, in the 
National Museum. Stockholm 


God preserved him from fire ; 

God preserved his life be- 
yond sixty years; 

God let him see more of his 
created world than any mortal 
before him; 

God bestowed upon him the 
greatest insight into the knowl- 
edge of Nature, more than any- 
one had hitherto enjoyed.” 


There are numerous por- 
traits of the great natural- 
ist and like every famous 
man he inspired many de- 
scriptions by his contempo- 
raries. Although not vain, 
Linnaeus was nevertheless 
justly proud of the honors 
which he had received and 
nearly all of his later por- 
traits showed him wearing 
the decoration of the Polar 
Star, and almost invari- 
ably, either in his hand or 
pinned to the lapel of his 
coat, a spray of the Linnaea 
borealis, a beautiful North- 
ern flower which had been 
named for him. He was 
rather short and of stocky 
build, and as a young man 
he was very erect and ac- 
tive, but after fifty he be- 
came somewhat bowed, and 
his gait was shuffling. This 
was partly due-to arthri- 
tis and gout. His counte- 
nance was pleasing, his eyes 
were brown, his hair was 


light brown. When lecturing to his classes, or when talking on botany 
or natural history, his face and voice proclaimed his enthusiasm and 
love for his subject; he seemed to radiate this interest, and it was this 
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quality as much as his marvellous knowledge that made his students 
hang on his words, and brought men from all over the world to listen to 
the teachings of the princeps botanicorum, the “Prince of Botanists.” 

Linnaeus himself gives many interesting facts about his own appear- 
ance, character, and habits. He mentions that he had a large head, that 
his eyebrows were brown, and his sight was excellent. He had a little 
wart on the right nostril, another on the right cheek. When twenty-five 
years of age he weighed 178 pounds. He slept in winter from nine to 
seven but in summer from ten to three. He was very neat in his dress. 
He was moderate as to food and drink except that he was very fond of 
both tea and coffee and really used them to excess. He was also a great 
lover of tobacco. 

There is an amusing story told by Linnaeus himself as to his fondness 
for tobacco, which also illustrates the remark of Gilbert K. Chesterton 
that a really religious man is the only one who can joke about religious 
matters. Linnaeus was accustomed to attend church Sunday morning 
at a small chapel in the country, the pastor of which was an old friend. 
The sermons were apt to be rather long and tedious. Half way to the 
church was a large rock. Smoking his pipe and accompanied by his 
favorite dog, Pompey, the botanist would set out for church. At the 
rock he would stop and rest, leave his pipe, and go on to church accom- 
panied by Pompey who lay at his feet in the pew. If the sermon was too 
long, he and Pompey would leave before it was finished. This habit was 
so well established that when Linnaeus did not go to church the dog 
would often trot along the road and, after a stop at the stone, would go 
on into the pew of Linnaeus and, like him, usually leave before the 
sermon was over. This led Linnaeus to inform the minister jokingly 
that his sermons were too prolix for even a dumb animal to endure. 

Good nature, friendliness, and affability were marked characteristics 
of Linnaeus. He was also very compassionate. Children and animals 
particularly excited his sympathy and his eyes would fill with tears at 
any account of injury or suffering. He was inclined to be absent- 
minded and often when visiting a friend would leave his hat, cloak, 
book, or manuscript behind or carry off one not belonging to him. 

His marriage was not an entirely happy one, and it was said that his 
wife kept him “under the slipper,” which is the Swedish equivalent of 
being henpecked. It was also alleged that she had an unusual dislike of 
her eldest son. Many of his pupils and friends stated that his domestic 
life was unhappy. It will be remembered, however, that in expressing 
thankfulness to his Creator for certain benefits Linnaeus mentions that 
“God gave him the wife he most desired, who kept house for him while 
he worked.” He also mentions that this wife as a young woman was 
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very handsome and even in later years retained traces of her former 
beauty. They had two sons and four daughters. There are descendants 
of Linnaeus now living in Sweden. 

Of the girls, the youngest, Sophia, was the favorite. In a letter to a 
friend in 1757 Linnaeus tells of her birth. “On Tuesday evening my 
wife was delivered of a daughter after severe labor. The girl was appar- 
ently stillborn, but we used artificial respiration and after a quarter of 
an hour she showed signs of life, and is now tolerably well. My wife is 
still weak. God help her.” There is a tradition that Linnaeus carried 
on the artificial respiration by direct insufflation, placing his lips against 
those of the infant and blowing air directly into her lungs. A pupil 
gives an attractive picture of this little girl at three or four years of age 
when Linnaeus often took her to his classroom and held her on his knee 
as he lectured. When she was a little older she was one day carrying 
some china dishes downstairs and fell and broke them. To protect her 
against punishment from her mother, Linnaeus purchased a new 
set and alleged that he had broken the old dishes himself because he 
thought them ugly. 

Although he was afflicted with arthritis and gout, it was not until 


Hammarby, Once the Home of Linnaeus, Now a Museum Containing Many Relics of 
the Great Man 
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May 1774 that the health of Linnaeus was seriously affected. ‘Then he 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy. In 1776 he entered in his diary, “Lin- 
naeus limps, can hardly walk, talks confusedly, can scarcely write.” His 
marvellous memory failed him, and it is said that he, who once could 
name and describe over 7,000 plants, in the last two years of his life 
could scarcely remember his own name. He died on the 10th of Janu- 
ary 1778, at eight o’clock in the morning. He was buried in the cathe- 
dral at Uppsala. His fame is perpetuated in many statues and tablets. 
One of the finest of the statues is that in Humlegarden in Stockholm. 
Another interesting one is the marble statue by Bystrom made in 1829. 
Among the numerous medals is one in Wedgewood porcelain, showing 
him in profile with a sprig of the Linnaea borealis in his buttonhole, and 
this little arctic flower is also engraved upon the tablet over his tomb. 

Many of the manuscripts and most of the huge herbarium collected 
by Linnaeus were purchased by the founders of the Linnean Society in 
London, the leading botanical society in the world today, and this is 
another monument to his memory. His home at Hammarby outside of 
Uppsala has been turned into a museum and contains many relics of 
the great man. . 

The mind of Linnaeus was remarkable both for its comprehensive 
and robust character and also for a peculiarly childlike quality of sim- 
plicity, reverence, and innocence. In power of intellect he was the equal 
of the greatest, and the name of Linnaeus is worthy to stand beside 
those of Aristotle, Newton, Harvey, Malpighi, Jenner, Cuvier, 
Goethe, and Darwin. 


Louis H. Roddis is a captain in the Medical Corps of the U.S. Navy and has 
been awarded the Sir Henry Wellcome Prize in military Medicine for 1943 





The Finest Thing Is Liberty 


By Go6sta FRANZEN 


The finest thing is liberty 
Which you may seek the world around 
Wherever good men can be found. 
And if your honor dear you hold 
You'll value freedom more than gold, 
For honor comes when men are free. ° 


HESE lines were once written by a Swede as a message to his 
countrymen about the things which to his mind were the most 
essential values in the lives of men: Freedom, trust, honor. ... 

The poem came from his heart in a time of great hardship for his 
country and it is significant that in these days it again sounds all over 
Sweden, with something of the power of a national anthem. 

If one looks only at the central thought, the philosophy of life which 
it expresses, one might think that the stanza belongs to the situation of 
today; only the archaic form leads one to suspect an older origin. And 
many a heavy storm has indeed swept over the land of Sweden since it 
was born; it was probably written in the year 1439, and the Swedes re- 
cently celebrated the five hundredth year of the author’s death—Bishop 
Thomas Simonsson from Strangnas. 

The surprisingly realistic tone rests on the fact that the poem ex- 
presses ideals which were as valid five hundred years ago as they are 
now: Freedom, trust, honor: they are the three things which so often 
recur when the Nordic spirit speaks to us. We meet them again and 
again, in the regulations of medieval province laws, in the pithy lan- 
guage of the Icelandic family sagas, and in the ancient stanzas of the 
Eddic poems. 

A few words about the background from which the poem sprang 
might be of interest. Toward the end of the fourteenth century, plans 
for a union of the Nordic nations had become a reality. Attempts which 
at the beginning looked promising soon turned into discord, especially 
when the three royal crowns fell to the German-born Erik of Pomera- 
nia. In Sweden an insurrection broke out among the yeomen and miners 
of Dalecarlia, who, under the leadership of Engelbrekt Engelbrekts- 
son, drove out the foreign bailiffs. Unfortunately Engelbrekt was mur- 
dered and a time of fatal discord and disunity followed. 

It was in this situation that Bishop Thomas from the small diocese 
seat of Striingnis beside Malaren wrote his famous Hymn to Freedom. 
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Its first part consists of an epic description of King Erik’s miserable 
regiment; the last part deals with the hero of liberty, Engelbrekt, and 
his fight against foreign oppression, and ends in the enraptured hymn 
in praise of freedom which introduces these lines. For the national 
movement the poem became a program of action, formulated in plain, 
clear words, and for the doubtful and the treacherous a subject for con- 
templation. 

In order to understand properly the rebirth of the poem in most re- 
cent days, it is necessary to remind oneself of the role which national 
poetry has always played in the Scandinavian countries. The recitation 
of poems often makes up one of the most valued parts of any celebra- 
tion program, whether of national significance or not. The main pro- 
gram on the Swedish radio is often started with the reading of a poem, 
most often with one which has something of actual interest to the listen- 
ers. In Denmark and Norway poetry has become one of the best means 
in the unarmed defense of national values against the powerful pressure 
of foreign occupation. In Finland it was said that during the first Fin- 
nish-Russian War the poet Runeberg was one of the country’s first gen- 
erals. 

The explanation of the power of poetry upon the minds of the Scan- 
dinavian people is probably at least partly the fact that old poetic tradi- 
tions have never been interrupted. 


Gésta Franzen, now in charge of the Swedish Information Bureau in San 
Francisco, was formerly professor of Swedish in Chicago University. The 
translation is by one of his pupils at the University, Miss Marianne Schultz 





A “Bohemian” 


By Gustav WIEpD 


Translated from the Danish by J. B. C. Watkins 


quietly that I had taken my dusty and 
winter-parched palm and set it on the 
pavement outside the hall door. 

It was one. of those really delicious 
spring rains that fill the air with the odor 
of rotten wood and dank leaves, of bud- 
ding flowers and sprouting grass and 
dark brown, steaming loam. 

Hour after hour it had rained; but 
there was no more water to be seen than 
before on the roads or in the garden paths, 
so thirsty was the earth. 

When the clock struck seven, I got up 
from my desk to go out and bring in the 
plant, which had now been luxuriating in 
this fresh, sprinkling shower-bath since 
noon. I was even looking forward with 
pleasure to getting it in again, so that it 
might bring with it into the room a little 
of the fruitful fragrance of the rain. 

I went in through the hall and opened 
the door to the staircase. Then suddenly 
I stopped, for out on the stone step sat a 
strange, hunched figure. I could see its 
back, which formed an arc, and then its 
head, which was bent forward on its 
breast. On the head was a faded, light 
brown cap of coarse felt, and along the 
lower edge of the cap protruded a garland 
of white hair, which hung all the way 


I: WAS RAINING so gently and 


down over the coat collar. 

He must surely be asleep, the old fel- 
low, for the door had creaked as I opened 
it, but he had not stirred. 

I stole up close to him and leaned for- 
ward over his shoulder. 

Yes, he was sound asleep! 

I peered down at him. It was an old, 
old face, wrinkled and hollow, but with 
that clear, transparent, faintly rosy com- 


plexion that one sometimes finds in san- 
guine, childlike men and women. 

He was sitting slightly askew with the 
one shoulder propped against the frame 
of the door. His legs were doubled up 
under his chin, and he had his hands 
folded under his knees. His mouth was 
half open, a small, delicate mouth with 
pale, thin lips; and he was breathing as 
evenly and confidently and quietly as 
though he were curled up at home by the 
fireplace in his grandmother's easy chair. 

I decided to let him sleep on. I thought 
I could tell to look at him that he was very 
comfortable and thoroughly enjoying his 
sleep. Not just because he was tired and 
worn out, but because it was actually a 
pleasure for him to sit in the rain on a 
stone step and sleep with his head against 
a door frame. Besides, he had crawled in 
so far under the eaves that only his boot- 
tips stuck out in the rain. 

I was therefore going to steal in again; 
but as I straightened up, I happened to 
jog him in the back with one knee. 

He wakened and turned his face up 
toward me with a smile. 

“T must have been asleep,” he said rub- 
hing his eyes. “I’m sorry, sir, if you were 
going out, but I'll get up now!” 

“Thank you, thank you,” I said. “It’s 
not necessary.” 

“Yes, but I must get up anyway, you 
know. I’ve no time to sit idling here! . . 
This is always the worst part!” he con- 
tinued, making a vain attempt to rise. 
“Oh, would you mind holding this, sir?” 
he asked, handing me a violin in a case 
made of black and white calfskin. I had 
not noticed it before, as he had carefully 
hidden it under his coat. 

I took the violin, and the old man got 
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on to his feet by taking a firm hold on the 
door frame and thus pulling himself up. 

“Can’t I help you?” 

“Thank you,” he smiled. “I’m up now!” 

He had a pair of big, clear, light blue 
eyes that looked like pure sunshine and 
insouciance—the kind of eyes one finds in 
happy, playing children. 

Then he took a step or two forwards, 
and I saw now that he could not move his 
feet more than a good six inches apart. 
Moreover, he was so knock-kneed that he 
had had to have two oblong pieces of 
leather sewn on the legs of his trousers 
at the knees to keep them from wearing 
out. 

“Yes, I’m not very good on my feet!” 
he said, as he noticed my glance. “I’ve 
walked here all the way from Koster, and 
now my legs are a little stiff from the 
wet step, too.” 

“Won’t you come in,’ I asked, ‘and 
sit down in a chair for a while?” 

“Yes, thank you,” he nodded, and his 
eyes shone gratefully, “I will. And then 
I can dry off my friend here a little too, 
in case he has got damp from the rain.” 

“Just go on in, please,” I said, opening 
the door for him. “Will you take the vio- 
lin? I must bring in a plant that’s stand- 
ing outside.” 

The old man slowly lifted one foot up 
on the door-step; then he caught hold of 
the door-post and drew up the other one 
after. 

“Stairs and the like,” he said, “they’re 
the hardest things for me.” 

“I don’t see how you managed to walk 
those six miles from Koster.” 

“Oh, that’s just a trifle, when it’s a level 
road,” 

Then, taking the violin from me, he 
asked, “Is it in there?” 

“Yes,”’ I said, “the room on the right.” 

And he dragged his feet over the 
threshold and went in. 


When I came in with my palm a mo- 


ment later, he was sitting on the chaise 
longue. He had taken the violin out of the 


case and was drying it off with a red- 
checkered handkerchief. 

“It hasn’t taken any harm?” I asked. 

“No-o-o, it just got a little wet on the 
neck. No-o-o, I have to look after him 
ahead of myself, you know,” he continued. 
“For if anything happened to him, I might 
just as well say good-bye at once!... 
That’s a nice plant you have there!”’ 

“Ye-e-s,” I said, setting the plant on 
the table in front of the window. “And 
look how fresh it is from the rain!” 

“Yes,” he nodded, taking a piece of 
resin from his pocket and beginning to 
stroke the violin bow with it, “we all pick 
up when we get out into Nature.” 

I now sat down on the chair at the 
desk, so that I had the old man directly 
opposite me. 

He fixed the violin firmly between chin 
and chest and began tuning the strings. 
He had managed, only the gods know 
how, to cross one leg over the other, and 
I could see his white woollen socks be- 
tween his rather short trousers and laced 
shoes. 

“Do you know anything about the new 
head clerk in the mayor’s office?” 

“No.” 

“Well, the old one was all right, I never 
had any trouble with him. ‘Just play 
ahead, Konradsen!’ he always said, as 
soon as he saw me. But the younger ones 
are always stricter, as soon as they get 
into the position.” 

“Do you have to have permission to 
play in the town?” 

“Good heavens, yes, I certainly do. And 
from the bailiffs out in the country; but I 
don’t usually bother about it.” 

He now began to play. He beat time 
with his foot on the floor and moved the 
upper part of his body round almost in a 
circle. 

It was the melody of “Two Thrushes 
Sat on a Beechwood Bough” he played. 
He closed his eyes and swayed his head 
slightly and put many strange trills and 
flourishes into his playing. 

Now I had a chance to get a good look 
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at him. He had long, soft, white hair, 
which was combed smoothly up over the 
top of his head and hung down the back 
of his neck. His forehead was high and 
unwrinkled, his nose large and somewhat 
aquiline, and his eyebrows and eyelashes 
were thick and dark, almost black. And 
now as he played, a delicate flush appeared 
on his cheeks and a rapturous little smile 
on his lips. 

I wish I had had an artist.in the room, 
or even just a camera. 

“Do you think I can get out to the Cliff 
tomorrow?” he asked, interrupting the 
music. 

“It’s three miles out,’ I said, looking 
down at his feet. 

“Ye-e-s, it’s all of that! We-e-ll, I'll 
just have to take two days for it. I have to 
do a little fiddling for the farmers in the 
pubs along the road in any case.” 

“Where do you come from, anyway?” 
I asked. 

“I’m from Valby; I live there in the 
winter. But as soon as the South Meadow 
begins to turn green, I have to get away. 
So I put Kristoffer in his bag, and off we 
go.” 

He patted the violin, nodded down at 
it, and made a few strokes with the bow. 

“There’s one tree in particular that I 
go by,” he continued. “It stands in the 
hedge to the southeast out toward the 
Carlsberg road, and when it begins to 
peep out green among the others, I im- 
mediately get such a strange prickling in 
my legs.” 

He again drew the bow across the 
strings a few times and struck a few 
beats with his foot. Then he suddenly 
plunged into a rollicking waltz or hop- 
dance or whatever it was. He blundered 
often in the rhythm and he played wrong 
notes, but there was fire in him neverthe- 
less. 

“Yes, I’m a bit out of kilter now both 
above and below,” he began again, when 
the dance was finished. “It’s since my 
sickness last year. And the woman in 
whose house I live there in Valby 


preached and made a big fuss to get me 
to stay home. But a lot of good it did! 
Kristoffer and I, we're not the kind you 
can hold back like that, when the pewit 
is calling in the meadows!” 

He put the violin under his chin again 
and stroked out a few single notes. Now 
he continued almost uninterruptedly to 
accompany his conversation with frag- 
ments and snatches of ballads and dances. 

“TI wonder if old Mrs. Andersen still 
has her eating-house up there?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“T used to stay there, you see, when I 
came this way. It’s five years now since I 
was here last, and if it hadn’t been for the 
Cliff, I really think I would have con- 
tented myself with Fyn and Jutland this 
year; for this is a very roundabout way, 
you know.” 

“Are you going to Fyn and Jutland 
too?” 

“Yes, there’s a summer fair in Svend- 
borg the ninth of next month. And then I 
go through Odense to Fredericia and from 
there northwards. And I usually sail home 
from Frederikshavn on the Balder early 
in October. . . . Oh, the Captain always 
lets me travel free,” he concluded. ““Other- 
wise I’d have to walk back again a little 
earlier.” 

“Do you always walk?” 

“No, oh, no! I often get a ride with 
the farmers. You see, they know me every 
place I go.” 

“Do you never travel by train?” 

“No, I don’t care for that new-fangled 
trumpery! I did take the train once from 
Odense to Nyborg, but the locomotive ran 
off the track, so that was enough of that! 
. .. Have you ever been to Skagen?” 

“No, unfortunately.” 

“Yes, for I’ve heard that such a lot of 
painters and people like that live there 
in the summer; and they’re such a blessed 
iribe to hand out money, you know, when 
they have any. Perhaps I ought to whisk 
up there too, while I’m about it?” 

“We-e-ll, I suppose you could try it.” 

“Do you know what, sir?” he said all 
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of a sudden, putting his head on one side 
and interrupting his accompaniment (and 
this was the first time I had seen a little 
cloud in his eyes). . . “It’s a devil of a 
thing to grow old! For even if you keep 
up your spirits, still you can always feel 
it in your limbs.” 

I glanced down involuntarily at his 
poor, miserable legs. 

“Yes,” I said, “but you're not so old, 
after all.” 

“You think not? I’m seventy-two!” 

“You're what?” 

“Seventy-two,” he repeated, smiling at 
my astonishment. 

“You certainly don’t look it!” 

“No,” he laughed delightedly, ‘‘and if 
it weren't for these confounded legs, I’d 
be ready myself to swear it wasn’t true.” 

“Seventy-two?” 

“Yes, and for the last forty-seven years 
I have travelled every single summer. I 
put up with a lot from my family in the 
beginning, for of course I always had my 
music; but they naturally wanted me to 
learn a trade. So I did become a tailor on 
condition that I should be the sole heir 
and owner of Kristoffer—he belonged to 
Grandfather, you see, before my time. 
But once I got him with his case and all 
the rest, I ran away from my master and 
played for dances and masquerades at 
the Ball and Phoenix or wherever it might 
be. Then I got tired of that too, and so 
one summer I began to roam; and now 
there isn’t a corner in the Kingdom of 
Denmark where I haven’t fiddled in the 
taverns, if I don’t count Bornholm in.” 

“But aren’t you thinking of giving it 
up pretty soon?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, I think of doing that every 
fall when I come home on the Balder! 
But I’m blest if I know what it is, for 
every spring when the trees start to flaunt 
their green branches, we just have to take 
to the road! ... But now we’d better have 
another piece!” he said and putting his 
violin in position played a national song, 
“Denmark, Land of Fields and Meadows.” 

“Do you know what I believe, sir?” he 


began again, “I believe that we human 
beings have a force within us over which 
we ourselves have no control; and unless 
we obey that force, we have no peace in 
our souls. And what is the use of anyone 
else trying to say: thus and so must you 
be, thus and so must you do? Good heav- 
ens, there are people of course who can 
just as well be one thing as another, but 
in my opinion they don’t amount to much! 
And it’s easy for them to say that I should 
have kept my seat on the tailor’s bench 
and earned my living by patching other 
people’s pants. Let those who are bred 
that way take care of that, I have no wish 
to prevent them. But then I demand for 
my part that they take me as I am!. 
Don’t you agree with me, sir?” he con- 
cluded with an open-hearted, questioning 
look. 

“Ye-e-s, of course,” I said, “but still the 
others are in some ways the wiser; they 
think it’s best to make sure of a little for 
their old age.” 

“Oh, dear me, yes, leave that to them, 
leave that to them!’ said the minstrel 
eagerly. “But if I find happiness in going 
round playing ‘in my old age,’ as you say, 
surely happiness is the important thing!” 

“Ye-e-s, that’s quite all right, of 
course,’ I said, “but suppose you were to 
fall ill and could no longer wander round 
and play?” 

“Yes, you see that’s just why I long so 
desperately for the summer!” nodded the 
old man gravely, “that’s just why I feel 
such a prickling and tickling inside me at 
home there in Valby, when the trees are 
slow in turning green! For I have all my 
friends out here in the country, you see, 
and I’m so afraid I'll die away from them 
there in my bed in the winter, for then 
they: wouldn’t understand what had be- 
come of Kristoffer and me.” 

“Would you rather die out here, while 
you're tramping round?” 

“Of course I would!” said the old man. 
“For there in town where all those tailors 
and shoemakers sit and sew and sew and 
almost snap each other’s fingers off when 
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they cut the thread, nobody there would 
take it to heart if a vagabond like me gave 
up the ghost. They’d just bury me out in 
the Western Cemetery and let me lie 
there for what I am! But out here in 
the open country,” he nodded and smiled 
confidently, “I have many a good friend 
both among the grown ups and the chil- 
dren, who would have a kind word to say 
of me and would plant a little flower on 
my grave now and then, when the summer 
came along and old Konradsen and his 
Kristoffer lay fiddling three feet under 
the sod! ... Well, but now we must have 
a lively one to finish off with!’’ he inter- 
rupted and shoved the violin under his 
chin. “I must go into town and look up 
Mrs. Andersen’s lodging-house !”’ 

“How much do you have to pay to live 
there?” I asked. 

“Oh, fifty Gre including coffee in the 
morning.” 

“Will you allow me to pay it for you?” 

“Good gracious, yes, then I won’t have 
to!” he smiled, sailing into a spirited 
Viennese waltz. This time he whistled the 
tune as well. 

When he had finished, he packed Kris- 
toffer down in the calfskin case and but- 
toned it up. Then bracing both hands 
against the chaise longue, he got up. 

“Oh, these legs, these legs!’ he said. 
“If it weren't for them, I could easily 
hold :my own for another fifty years! ... 
Well, I can scrape by anyway,” he added, 
“as long as it doesn’t get any worse.” 

He put on his cap, stuck Kristoffer 
under his left arm, and stretched out his 
right hand to me. 

“Good-bye,” he said, “and thanks for 


that crown! Now I can spend two nights 
at Mrs. Andersen’s. . . . I wonder if it’s 
still raining?” 

“No; can’t you see the sun out there 
above the fjord?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Oh, Beautiful Sun 
over Denmark’s Land!... Well, good-bye, 
then, good-bye!”’ 

“Good-bye,” I said. “And thanks for 
the visit! If you come back this way, 
drop in.” 

“No, that I won't!” 

“Oh, you take the southern route?” 

“Yes, for I never come twice in the 
same year!” 

I went out with him through the hall 
and on to the stairs leading to the street 
door. And he hobbled down the stairs on 
his poor crippled legs, his knees touching 
at every step he took. 

When he got out on to the street, he 
turned and looked out across the fjord, 
where the setting sun threw a golden-red 
glow over sky and sea and the few light 
clouds that were sailing away high above. 
And along the wet road stood trees and 
hedge with shining green leaves and 
shoots after the rain. 

The old man took a deep breath, draw- 


ing in greedily the fresh, moist air, spiced 


with the fragrance of budding flowers and 
sprouting grain and brownish black, 
steaming loam. 

Then he turned his face toward me and 
said—and his big, blue eyes shone radi- 
antly—‘‘Do you know what, sir?” he said, 
“T’ll be blest if I can understand why all 
God’s creatures aren’t rambling round on 
the highways at this time of the year!” 
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Norwegians in Great Britain ‘Today 


By Epvarp HAmpsro 


NY FOREIGNER living in Great 
Britain today will, if he ever visited 
John Bull’s island in peace time, 
notice “the changing face of Britain.” A 
good deal of insularity and reserve has 
disappeared. Englishmen will talk freely 
to strangers without being introduced, 
they will take them to their clubs and 
invite them to their homes in a way that 
was unthinkable before the present war. 
Many such small items make up a picture 
of a Britain with a fresh outlook, a chang- 
ing mentality, and a widening horizon. 
One of the reasons for this change is the 
peaceful—although not always voluntary 
-—invasion of the country by thousands of 
foreigners who now fight their war against 
Germany from British soil. 

The Norwegians form a conspicuous 
part of this invasion force. And they have 
from of old a very special connection 
with the country. Britain abounds in 
Norse names, giving proof of how the his- 
tory of the two countries has been inter- 
twined. The relations between them are 
as old as the sagas and have always been 
intimate. Ties of family and friendship, 
economic interest and political sympathy, 
cultural similarity and old traditions bind 
us together. 

The British know us and like us, as we 
like them. The relation between the royal 
families may have had something to do 
with this. It is quite certain that the popu- 
larity of our King and Crown Prince in 
England today has been a great asset to 
the Norwegians in Great Britain. Both 
King Haakon and Crown Prince Olav are 
well known figures in the streets and clubs 
of London. Not only their inspiring lead- 
ership but their unassuming and simple 
democracy is respected and understood. 
They are greeted with admiration and 
atfection wherever they move. It is known 


that the King presides over the meetings 
of the Cabinet which legally represents 
the Norwegian people and that he takes 
his lunch with his ministers after the 
meetings. And it has been noticed that 
these luncheon parties are not held in 
embassies or palaces but in the ordinary 
dining room of the Norwegian Club near 
Trafalgar Square with the other members 
of the club and their guests. The members 
of the Cabinet show the same democratic 
spirit and take their lunch at the eating 
places that are visited by secretaries and 
stenographers. 

London is today the center of Norway’s 
fight. A modern apartment house in the 


tea: 


Tavistock House and County Hotel 
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King Haakon on an Inspection Trip in Scotland Writes a Greeting to the Soldiers 


eminently respectable district between 
Knightsbridge and South Kensington is 
today the chief Norwegian office building. 
Here the Ministry of Church and Educa- 
tion prepares for the future and organizes 
the schools for Norwegian children in 
England as well as other schools for sec- 
ondary training of many adults. Here the 
Ministry of Supply and Reconstruction 
and the Ministry of Trade share their 
time between the pressing needs of today 
and the numerous tasks of tomorrow. In 
this building the Ministry for Social Wel- 
fare plans all the health service for lib- 
erated Norway. But it has also found time 
to organize all the social services that 
Norwegians were so proud of. Health in- 
surance schemes operate today for sailors 
and civilians. Hospitals and consulting 
rooms are staffed with well trained Nor- 
wegian doctors, dentists, and nurses. The 


voluntary services rendered by the Nor- 
wegian Red Cross in Great Britain have 
contributed materially to this branch of 
the Norwegian work, particularly in re- 
gard to prisoners of war. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which 
was in the lucky position of having most 
of its diplomatic staff abroad in free coun- 
tries at the time of the invasion of Nor- 
way, directs the foreign policy from 
Kingston House; and the Ministry of 
Justice and Police with offices on the next 
floor prepares all the decrees and laws 
necessary for the transition from war to 
peace. Here is also the newly created avia- 
tion board. 

The Ministry of Agriculture plans the 
proper steps to heal the wounds inflicted 
by the war on this side of the national 
life. In the same building are also the 
Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Nor- 
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NORWEGIANS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


TODAY 


Norwegian Soldier Helps with the Haying in Scotland 


way with its staff to handle all the com- 
plicated business necessitated by a self- 
supporting war effort in many continents 
and on all seas. 

The Royal Norwegian Information 
Office is situated in the same building 
with its English and Norwegian staff, 
with its archives and picture department, 
with its film unit and lecture bureau. On 
the same floor is the Norwegian Telegram 
Bureau, and the lift brings the visitor 
down to the offices of the Norwegian 
Broadcasting corporation. These organi- 
zations between them collect, sift, and 
disseminate news to all the world and by 
way of radio, keep the Norwegians in 
Norway well informed of the events of 
the war. 

The large staff needed for all these 
varied activities has for the greater part 
been extemporized during the war. Some 


of the members have taken on temporary 
jobs and some continue the kind of work 
they had in peace time. Some of them 


have been gathered from abroad and some 
have come from Norway. 

Another important Norwegian center is 
in the City, where the Norwegian Trade 
and Shipping Mission has its large mod- 
ern offices. This, the greatest shipping 
concern in the world, has performed a part 
of the Norwegian war effort which Ad- 
miral Sir Gerald Dickens characterized 
as “indispensable.” More than 25,000 
sailors man our one thousand ships. Their 
own organizations aided by the govern- 
ment have done what was possible to make 
their life easier when they are on land. 
Besides the hospitals, recreation homes 
have been acquired and a fine new hotel, 
County Hotel near Euston Station, has 
been taken over for their use. Next to this 
building is Tavistock House where all 
kinds of Norwegian offices have their 
place, such as the allotment office, the 
registration office, the inquiry bureau, the 
sailors’ bank, and so on. 

If you walk fifteen minutes from Tavi- 
stock House in the direction of Leicester 
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Children in a Scotland Town Watch Norwegian Soldiers Train in Street Fighting 


Square you come to another Norwegian 
house, the Shaftesbury Hotel, which is 
used for Norwegians coming from Sweden 
and for service men on leave. And there 
are plenty of them. The Norwegian High 
Command is situated in London with the 
commands for all the different branches 
of the services. Most of them are on the 
active list and some of them are civilian 
officers, while others are in uniform only 
part of the time. Most of the young peo- 
ple from the administration are trained 
as officers or soldiers to take part in the 
liberation of the country. This is true of 
the young women as well as the men, and 
it must be admitted without undue mod- 
esty that the Norwegian girls look very 
attractive indeed in their smart uniforms. 

It is well known in Great Britain that 
a Norwegian fighter squadron month after 
month has been the top scoring squadron 
stationed in Great Britain. The exploits 
of the Navy and merchant fleet are well 


known and highly admired. Therefore 
Norwegian pilots and sailors are very 
popular. The army, on the other hand, 
has been less in the limelight. It is still 
training in Scotland for the day when it 
can see active service in Norway. In the 
meantime that greater part of it which is 
in Scotland has established very cordial 
relations with the local population. It has 
made a fine impression that Norwegian 
soldiers lent a hand in the harvest. In- 
cidentally, the Norwegian fishermen’s 
village in Scotland has helped to solve the 
food problem. 

Among other Norwegian institutions 
working in Great Britain can be men- 
tioned the Norwegian military and mari- 
time courts. 

It is of course impossible to publish 
information about the number of Nor- 
wegians living in Great Britain, but it 
can hardly be a secret that there are sev- 
eral thousand. And it is astonishing how 
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Prime Minister Nygaardsvold Addressing Norwegian Troops 


all these uprooted people have been able 
to adjust themselves on foreign soil away 
from friends and families. There is a tre- 
mendous change in their attitude from 
1940. Then they were, to a certain extent, 
bewildered, confused, and groping. Now 
they have found their way about, have 
settled down to the work at hand, and 
shaped the pattern of their lives. 

To a very large extent they still stick 
together and form a compact group where 
they can talk Norwegian, discuss their 
ewn problems, 
traditions. 


and cultivate common 

They have their athletic organization 
with football and other forms of com- 
petitive sport. They have their churches 
and welfare centers. The best Norwegian 
artists give freely of their time and tal- 
ents. Nordahl Grieg has been going 
around to the different stations. So also 
has his wife, the actress Gerd Grieg, 
and singers like Sofi Schénning and 
Waldemar Johnsen. A number of speakers 


visit the camps and the organizations all 
over the United Kingdom and abroad. 

The most important social group in 
London is the Norwegian Youth Associa- 
tion where all the colony get together to 
discuss the burning questions of the day, 
to listen to concerts and recitals, and to 
dance. In the discussion group and in the 
economics club the more active members 
come together in lively debates. ‘The Nor- 
wegians have also publications in their 
own language. Among them is the news- 
paper Norsk Tidend published in Lon- 
don, and now in its fourth year. 

There is also a very important instru- 
ment for the intercourse between Nor- 
wegians and British. This organization, 
the British Norwegian Institute, working 
in close collaboration with the British 
Council, has its own house close by King- 
ston House. Here eminent men and 
women from Great Britain and Norway 
and some foreigners from time to time 
give lectures in the English language. 
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Mr. Anthony Eden Speaking at the Opening of the British-Norwegian Institute, Sep- 
tember 2. On the Platform Are Crown Prince Olav and Prime Minister Nygaardsvold 


The Institute, which gathers a very 
large and representative British and Nor- 
wegian public, will certainly continue its 
activities also after the war. 

The Norwegians are very eager partici- 
pants in many of the official, semi-official, 
or private inter-Allied groups. Some of 
them are political, some cultural, and some 
purely social. Norwegians are present in 
all of them and take a rather active part 
in most of them. 

It was to be feared that reciprocal irri- 
tation might be created between the Brit- 
ish and their guests under the strain of 
war conditions, but so far this has not 


been the case. Relations have been sur- 
prisingly good. The intercourse has 
proved interesting, fruitful, and prom- 
ising. 

The Norwegian exiles will return to 
Norway with a rich and novel experience, 
with valuable contacts, and with deeper 
understanding and broader sympathies 
for our great allies than they had before. 
The British will have learned to be world 
conscious, to live side by side with other 
nations and to like it. 


Edvard Hambro is now in the ‘service of the 
Norwegian Government in London 
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Address by Sigrid Undset 


at the Rally in Honor of Denmark and Sweden for their Aid to 
Jewish Refugees, Carnegie Hall, November 1, 1943 


historian who wrote his chronicle be- 

fore the year 1176. He records an 
incident that was supposed to have hap- 
pened away back in the old times. Ver- 
mund, king of the Danes, was old and 
blind, Uffe, his son, considered mute and 
half-witted. Then Svend says: 

“When now the rumor of his weakness 
had spread itself to the countries on the 
other side of the Elbe, then the German 
pride swelled with bloated arrogance, 
since it never can be satisfied with its own 
boundaries. And the Kaiser worked him- 

_self up to a mad fury against the Danes, 
when he discovered a prospect of winning 
a new scepter by conquering the kingdom 
of the Danes.” 

You will perceive, Svend was no mean 
psychologist. He would have nodded to 
the screaming hate propaganda of Hitler 
and Gobbels, recognizing the voices. Only, 
there were 


G ise AGGESYN was a Danish 


no Prussians at that time. 
Svend calls our southern neighbors the 
Teutons. 

Uffe, the king’s son, declares himself 
willing to fight the Germans. And he tells 
his countrymen: “Let us not permit defi- 
ant threats to move us. For it is an inborn 
trait of German arrogance that it must 
boast with bombastic words, and that it 
knows how to frighten peaceful and weak 
people with a whirlwind of threats.” 

Are there any of Germany’s neighbors 
who during the last thousand years have 
not had reason to endorse old Svend Ag- 
gesgn’s opinion of the Teutons? 

For one thousand years the Danes, a 
small nation, have defended the frontier 
of the Nordic people against German ag- 
gression, German lust for looting and 
suppressing and bullying their neighbors. 
And let me tell you this: the frontier 


between Denmark and Germany is not a 
frontier visible to the eye. No mountains 
or rivers make a natural borderline 
between the two peoples. On the flat 
meadowlands of Sgnderjylland the bor- 
derline runs between human souls. It is 
a frontier between two incompatible casts 
of mind, two sets of ideals and aspirations 
too different ever to be merged or recon- 
ciled. 

I do not want to pretend that we, the 
Nordic people, are a superior breed—oh, 
no. Our past history is full of tales of 
cruelty and betrayals. In the yesterdays 
of our countries before the invasion there 
were plenty of weaknesses and mean- 
nesses, even though corruption of the 
kind great countries can afford was absent 
—we could not afford such things and 
survive. We had to cultivate honesty, let 
law and order rule our lives, promote 
social justice and public health. But it 
was not only because we are small na- 
tions. For more than a thousand years in 
the Nordic nations all free men had taken 
part in the management of the realm. The 
laws we obeyed we had given ourselves, 
and therefore they were to us as.our own 
sacred word of honor. 

The revulsion we felt when the German 
persecution of the Jews started was so 
intense that I cannot express it. The worst 
horror—the massacre of a people first 
deprived of all means to defend itself— 
had not yet begun, and we certainly did 
not foresee that such things could happen. 
But the fact that the Jews who fulfilled 
the conditions laid down by the German 
nation for men and women eligible to 
public responsibilities, who had passed 
the tests required to hold positions in 
schools and hospitals and universities, 
were driven out because they were of 
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Jewish ancestry, seemed to us such a 
shameful, dirty, and dishonest breach of 
promise. And at that time we had not yet 
understood that Germans never feel bound 
to keep their word or promise. The fact 
that German Jews who had fought for 
their native land were to be ousted from 
the common life of that country seemed 
to us utterly infamous. The fact that the 
new rulers not only encouraged but tried 
to force Germans to divorce their spouses 
of Jewish family seemed to us to spell the 
corruption of the nation. Our sentiments 
when we saw how the persecution of the 
Jews developed—well, we have been 
hardened and used to horrors these four 
years, and yet, this horror of horrors! 
You know how the people, first in Nor- 
way and then in Denmark and in Sweden, 
reacted when the time came that we could 
do something to save at least the Jews 
living in our own countries. 

Now of course in our countries the 
Jews had been rather thoroughly assimi- 
lated. This does not mean we were not 
aware that our countrymen of Jewish 
origin very often had certain traits which 
were prominent in them, and which even 
if they were not lacking in people of all- 
Nordic stock, were at least less conspicu- 
ous. The Danes are a versatile people, 
but Danish Jews very ‘often had a quick- 
silver-like brightness, sometimes combined 
with superficiality, that seemed to us to 
distinguish them from the bulk of their 
nation. The Danes are realists—their 
history has made them such—but the 
Danish Jews prided themselves on being 
more realistic than the rest of their coun- 
trymen. On the other hand, their serious- 
ness was more sad, more bitter and pessi- 
mistic than the seriousness of their all- 
Danish contemporaries. We were aware 
of the distinction, but I think I may say 
we never dreamed of denying the peculiar 
Jewish brilliancy or Jewishness of a 
gifted Jew in our midst, nor of belittling 
the contributions made by the Jewish 
strain in our cultural inheritance. No 
Dane would dream of denying the Jewish- 


ness of the great Danish novelist Meir 
Aron Goldschmidt, nor of denying his 
genius. On the other hand, the Jewishness 
of Georg Brandes was very often held 
against him, during his long life of ever- 
lasting controversies and public activity. 
His scathing and very often superficial 
denial of values dear to other Danes was 
ascribed to the foreign strain in his make- 
up. Even if anti-Semitism in the European 
sense was absent in the Nordic nations, 
there was plerity of anti-Jewish senti- 
ment, ready to become vocal on occasions 
when prominent Jews were in the center 
of a fight for ideas or political causes. In 
Denmark this was certainly more true 


than in Norway, because most Norwegian 


Jews were in business or in the profes- 
sions, whilst the Danish Jews also played 
a prominent part in the sciences and arts 
and literature. 

But I never heard responsible citizens 
in our countries advance that most despic- 
able and meanest of arguments to excuse 
anti-Semitism: that there are all kinds of 
Jews, and some Jews are very unpleasant. 
Of course they are. All nations and tribes 
and ethnic groups will sometimes produce 


exceedingly unpleasant individuals. That, 


to us, is the most abysmal degradation of 
the Germans; if they really have come to 
dislike the majority of their countrymen 
of Jewish origin, either because they feel 
intellectually inferior to them and envy 
them their cleverness, or for other rea- 
sons, that, to our way of thinking, should 
be one reason more to treat them justly, 
to fight them with clean weapons, by éom- 
petition and not by persecution. This is 
what has made the Nordic people fighting 
mad about the persecution of their Jewish 
countrymen and refugees, made them 
willing to strain every nerve and run all 
kinds of risks to help the Jews, in spite 
of the dire distress the whole population 
suffers. We will not tolerate persecution 
on so-called “racial” grounds, no more of 
the Jews we dislike individually than of 
the Jews we admire and love and respect 
as individuals. Maybe even less. Terribly 
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as I long to know whether some of my 
Jewish friends are safe in Sweden today, 
that some of the men and women whose 
names in the fields of the arts and sciences 
{ hold in reverence have been saved, I 
feel as if it would be still more terrible if 
some Jews I dislike very much are among 
the victims. Because the sufferings of the 
noble, the gifted, the men and women of 
great powers of heart or brain we some- 
how believe are never in vain; their names 
will go down as bright torches to lighten 
the way of our children. But the suffer- 
ings of some silly and catty old woman or 
of a mean and selfish young man seem so 
utterly useless, and therefore all the more 
heartbreaking and cruel, when they are 
made to suffer, not for their own faults 
but for something they cannot help, like 
the origin of their grandparents or par- 
ents. We rejoiced when we learned that 
the great Danish scientist Niels Bohr— 
who is also a great and a good man— 
had safely reached England by way of 
Sweden. I am anxious to learn if that 
scholarly and gifted lady, Dr. Lis Jacob- 
sen, or the critic Paul Rubow, if a num- 
ber of teachers and artists and actors have 
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been saved. But I am just as anxious 
about the fate of a couple of elderly ladies 
who were my pet aversion in Denmark. 
We do not want to see our private enemies 
hounded by any government, legitimate 
er criminal. We want justice and fair 
play for everybody, everywhere. If all 
the accusations made by the Nazis against 
the Jews were truth and not Deutschtum, 
we still think the crimes against them 
would be damnable and never to be for- 
given. 

The will of the Danes and the Swedes 
to help the persecuted, to save people 
from humiliation and torture and murder, 
without asking anything about them ex- 
cept: Are they in danger?—is one of the 
reasons why five or six thousand out of 
the seven thousand 


in Denmark 
seem to have been saved. For those that 
could not be saved, at least we may hope 


Jews 


they have not suffered in vain. We hope 
their blood will help to drown the poison- 
snake of race-discrimination everywhere 
in the world where people yearn to gov- 
ern themselves in a way compatible with 
human dignity. 
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THE 1944 Session oF 
THE RikspaG opened on 
January 11. As usual, 
King Gustaf addressed 
the legislators in the 
throne room of the 
royal palace. His 
speech warned the na- 
SJE DEP tion to remain prepared 
and vigilant, repeating 
the previous warnings issued by both civil 
and military leaders. Extra caution, he 
said, was needed, since the belligerents 
were likely to seek a decision this year. 
After expressing sympathy for suffering 
neighbors, he said it was the nation’s 
unanimous desire to contribute to post- 
war rehabilitation. Although Sweden's 
financial situation was strained and new 
loans required, the King called attention 
to the fact that price ceilings had been 
observed, the value of the currency had 
been kept stable, and, in the main, the 
country had demonstrated its ability to 
survive on its own resources. Government 
proposals regarding domestic post-war 
readjustment problems would be submit- 
ted later, he said. 

The budget estimates submitted to the 
Riksdag on January 11 reached a total of 
3.774,000,000 kronor. Of this amount 
almost one half was earmarked for the 
national defense. Of the remaining half, 
500,000,000 kronor was asked for con- 
tinued social welfare services, 300,000,000 
for interest on the public debt, and 200,- 
000,000 for the emergency administra- 
tion, imposed by the war. 

On the revenue side an income of 3,- 
106,000,000 kronor is expected, of which 
2,538,000,000 will come from _ various 
forms of taxation and 279,000,000 from 
productive Government investments, 
chiefly in public utilities. 


GERMAN CoNsENT to an immediate -re- 
sumption of the Swedish “safe conduct” 


trade with countries overseas (which was 
halted by Germany in October, 1943), re- 
duction of the iron ore exports from Swe- 
den by about one third, and continuation 
of German-Swedish trade on a strict bar- 
ter basis without credit being granted on 
either side, were among the leading points 
of the new trade treaty for 1944 which 
was signed in Stackholm on January 10 
between Sweden and Germany. The ship- 
ments of iron and coal have always been 
systematically balanced against each 
other, and in 1944 Sweden will have to 
accept a corresponding cut in the amount 
of coal to be delivered by Germany; 4,- 
000,000 instead of 4,700,000 tons. Since 
the Allies have never withdrawn their 
consent to the Swedish “safe conduct” 
traffic, six ships were expected to arrive 
at the port of Gothenburg in January, 
while the same number was ready to sail. 
Negotiations for a German grant of “safe 
conduct” to Swedish air traffic with Great 
Britain were under way. 

For 1944 the following quotas have 
been fixed for German exports to Swe- 
den: Coal and coke, 4,000,000 tons; iron 
and steel, 280,000 tons; chemicals, 429,- 
000 tons; textiles, 6,950 tons. Sweden has 
promised to deliver to Germany 7,000,000 
tons of iron ore in 1944, provided that 


Germany is able to fill her export quotas. 


A Speciat InstiruteE ror REsEARCH 
work and advanced courses in inter-Scan- 
dinavian problems is recommended by a 
committee of experts appointed by the 
Swedish Government. Its members are 
Thorsten Nothin, Governor of Stockholm; 
Thorvald Karlbom, principal of the Trade 
Union High School at Brunnsvik, and 
Karl Hedlund, head of the Folk High 
School at Storvik. For the time being, the 
site recommended for the institute is 
Mariefred, near Stockholm, but later, if 
the other Northern countries decide to 
participate, a change to a new place on 
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the Swedish west coast, more convenient 
to both Denmark and Norway, is sug- 
gested. The committee proposes that to 
begin with the support and direction of 
the institute be wholly Swedish. 


Tue Murper or Kas Munk, the 
Danish pastor and playwright, caused 
consternation among his many friends 
and admirers in Sweden. “The whole 
North has sustained a heavy loss,” said 
Mrs. Pauline Brunius, Director of the 
Royal Dramatic Theater in Stockholm. 
“He was one of our greatest contempo- 
rary dramatists. We expected many new 
plays from him.” Most newspapers de- 
voted several pages to the tragedy. In 
many places the Danish flag was flown at 
half-mast. The recent Danish refugees, as 
well as older members of the Danish col- 
ony in Sweden, were particularly affect- 
ed. “He spoke the language of the day to 
the people of his own age,” said the Rev. 
Paul Borchsenius, a recent refugee now 
serving as pastor at the Danish Legation 
in Stockholm. 


WuiLe Highity CoMMENDING the past 
services of the retiring Commander-in- 
Chief, General Olof Thérnell, the Swed- 
ish press hailed with satisfaction the ap- 
pointment of Major-General Helge Jung, 
who receives the rank of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral. Born in 1886, Jung is one of the 
younger Generals in the Swedish Army. 
The appointment, which nominally does 
not take effect until April 1, 1944, is for 
six years. The newspapers credit General 
Jung with being the driving force behind 
the younger officers who in the late 1920s, 
long before the rise of Hitler, began to 
urge a revival of Sweden’s defense forces. 
A new head of the Army was also ap- 
pointed. He is Major-General Count Wil- 


helm A. Douglas, who until his promotion 
was Inspector-General of the Army. He 
is sixty years old. His appointment is for 
four years. Colonel Carl A. Ehrensvird, 
a member of an old Swedish military fam- 


ily and fifty-two years old, was appointed 
Chief of the National Defense Staff to 
serve immediately under the newly ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief, Lieutenant- 


General Helge Jung. 


WHILE SWEDEN so Far has not replied 
officially to the Allied note in regard to 
asylum for political criminals—and pos- 
sibly no reply was expected—there is little 
danger that, under the Swedish applica- 
tion of the principle of protection for such 
refugees, Quisling or other persons with 
criminal records would get shelter, wrote 
Professor Osten Undén in Nordens Tid- 
ning in January. He pointed out that, 
while Swedish law forbids the extradition 
of persons charged with political crimes, 
it holds that if such political crimes have 
been committed in conjunction with the 
provocation or commission of purely non- 
political crimes, such as the torture of 
prisoners, the murder of hostages, the 
mistreatment and deportation of Jews to 
death camps in Poland, stealing, plunder, 
fraud, or embezzlement, the guilty person 
ought not to count on asylum in Sweden. 

As 1n Previous War Years, a huge 
bonfire was lighted at Hilsingborg, di- 
rectly opposite Helsingér in Denmark, as 
a visual Christmas greeting to the blacked- 
out Danes across the Sound. In 1943 the 
bonfire ritual was made especially signifi- 
cant by the presence of many Danish 
refugees who earlier in the fall had es- 
caped to Sweden to avoid the German ter- 
ror. Joel Laurin, Mayor of Hialsingborg, 
made an address, and the national anthems 
of the two countries were sung. On the 
Danish side, the Mayor of Helsingér, P. 
Christensen, spoke at a gathering of peo- 
ple watching the Swedish bonfire practi- 
cally from the shadow of Kronborg 
Castle. 

The latest statistics regarding ref- 
ugees show that of the 18,000 Norwegians 
now in Sweden, 12,000 are gainfully em- 
ployed. Six thousand work in the forests, 
2,000 in factories, and 2,000 on farms. Of 
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the 9,000 Danes in Sweden, 6,000 are em- 
ployed; 1,000 in the forests, another 1,000 
in factories, chiefly textiles, and about 500 
on farms. The total number of refugees 
in Sweden, which, on October 1, 1943, 
was 24,000, had reached 35,000 on No- 
vember 15. 


“To Rety on an Iso_atep Swedish or 
even a united Northern defense system as 
a guarantee of our future safety would be 
an act of wishful thinking,” said former 
Foreign Minister Osten Undén, Chancel- 
lor of all Swedish Universities, in an ad- 
dress at Stockholm on December 13. “On 
the other hand, we must hope for a com- 
mon Northern peace policy inside the 
framework of an international organiza- 
tion which aims at universal peace. Cer- 
tainly the Swedish people will not hesi- 
tate to cooperate with an international 
organization. Such cooperation, to be sure, 
will not be without risks, but we must be 
prepared to take risks, no matter what 
course in foreign policy we choose to fol- 
low. The Swedes are keenly interested in 
international developments, often follow- 
ing passionately other nations’ fate. To 
the same degree as, for instance, the Brit- 
ish and the Norwegians, they are interest- 
ed in seeing the world sensibly organized. 
In the present war there are specially 
valid reasons for our policy of neutrality 
since the League of Nations’ system of 
collective security broke down, but beyond 
a doubt the Swedish people want to take 
part in a new constructive effort to found 
another system for the same purpose.” 

Jens Bull, who has been acting as the 
Norwegian Chargé d’Affaires in Stock- 
holm since the death in 1940 of Minister 
Johan Herman Wollebek, was recog- 
nized by the Swedish Government as a 
full rank Norwegian Minister to Sweden. 
He presented his credentials to King 
Gustaf on December 17. The move was 
hailed with satisfaction by the Swedish 
press as indicating the increased impor- 


REVIEW 


tance attached by the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment in London to Norway’s relations 
with Sweden. 

Both Chambers of the Swedish Riksdag 
passed the Government’s bill to partici- 
pate in the post-war reconstruction work 
with special emphasis on the Northern 
countries. A special Government Commis- 
sion will be set up to organize and coordi- 
nate the various aspects of the relief 
work. Contacts will be made with corre- 
sponding authorities in other countries as 
well as with private humanitarian bodies. 
The new measure involves an initial ap- 
propriation of 100,000,000 kronor. 

Norman Lamming, assistant press at- 
taché at the British Legation in Stock- 
holm, has been appointed to fill a new 
diplomatic post, created to follow socio- 
logical developments in Sweden. It is 
expected that a corresponding post will 
soon be set up in London. 

Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, President 
of the International Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, arrived in 
Sweden in December from the United 
States to discuss post-war problems with 
Swedish women leaders. 


Amone THE TEN Best SELLING NovELs 
in Sweden during the winter were Native 
Son by Richard Wright and Pied Piper 
by Nevile Shute, while Behind the Steel 
Wall, by Arvid Fredborg, and Germany 
Fights Its Last Round, by Gunnar Pihl, 
headed the non-fiction list. Another non- 
fiction leader was A People Without Fear, 
a book about Norway, by Bengt Jerneck. 

Sixty percent of all new films shown in 
Sweden, domestic as well as foreign, be- 
tween July 1, 1942, and June 30, 1943, 
were of American origin. Of 270 new films 
released in Sweden during that year, 165 
were American. It is noteworthy that 
American films also made the longest con- 
tinuous runs in the premiére theaters. 
Mrs. Miniver ran for thirteen weeks and 
How Green Was My Valley for eleven. 
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a Tur Traacic News 
THAT Kaz Munk, Den- 
mark’s great spiritual 
leader in her fight for 
freedom, had been mur- 
dered by the Germans, 
was flashed from Stock- 


holm, in the morning of 
DENMAP January 5. A Danish 


farmer had found his 
bullet-riddled body thrown into a ditch 
near the German headquarters in Silke- 
borg, where our present-day Count Gert 
the Bald, personified by the German su- 
preme commander in Denmark, General 
Herman von Hannecken, is residing. 
The news of the murder struck not only 
Denmark but all of the civilized world 
with horror. What had been expected and 


feared—at the same time as one hoped’ 


that the Germans would not dare to do it 
—had actually happened. Hardly any- 
body would believe it. Could it be true? 
people asked. What could the Germans 
gain by making him a martyr? And others 
asked, “Does the cable say that it was the 
Gestapo? Could it have been some Dan- 
ish Nazis?” 

But the news was confirmed. Kaj Munk 
was murdered while he was in the cus- 
tody of the Germans, who had arrested 
him the day before at his home in the 
parsonage of Vedersé, where he was 
pastor. 

The circumstances of the murder have 
been widely reported in the press through- 
out the free world, and they are as sordid 
and abhorrent as any news that has ema- 
nated from Germany since gangsterism 
became the supreme law of that country. 
Kaj Munk was talking to his lawyer on 
the telephone when a grey automobile 
with four men drove into the courtyard 
of the parsonage, Tuesday afternoon, 
January 4. He finished the conversation 
with the words, “I have to stop now. The 
Germans are here to get me.” And Kaj 
Munk was arrested and taken to the Ger- 
man headquarters at Silkeborg for “‘inves- 


tigation.” When his wife tried to say 
goodbye to him at the car, she was pushed 
away by one of the German agents. She 
never saw him again alive. 

Through underground channels the 
news of the murder was made known in a 
flash all over Denmark. The Germans im- 
posed a very strict censorship, and or- 
dered the Danish press not to give more 
prominence to the story than it was giving 
to the account of the death of a Nazi 
informer who had been done away with 
by Danish patriots shortly before. At the 
Royal Theater in Copenhagen the drama- 
tist, Kjeld Abell, in the middle of the 
second act walked past the actors down 
to the footlights and addressed the audi- 
ence with the words, “Forgive me that I 
interrupt the performance. Denmark’s 
great poet died today. The curtain cannot 
be lowered, but I will ask everybody to 
rise in honor of his memory.” 

Nobody in Denmark has for a moment 
doubted that the Germans are solely re- 
sponsible for the crime, and this belief 
was confirmed by the obstacles the Ger- 
man authorities have placed in the path 
of the Danish police trying to solve the 
murder. The well-known Danish detec- 
tive, Himmelstrup, was put in charge of 
the case and made a full report, but the 
Germans forbade its publication. The 
murderers are reported to be still at large, 
but no doubt the Danish Underground 
knows who they are and will see to it that 
justice is done in due time. 

On January 8 Kaj Munk was buried 
from his home in Vedersé. In spite of 
German orders that no public demonstra- 
tions would be tolerated, all of Denmark 
had hung its flags at half mast. More than 
three thousand people had gathered at the 
cemetery of the small parish church, 
where Kaj Munk’s friend, the Reverend 
Moe-Nygaard, officiated, and spoke from 
the words of St. Luke, Chapter 12, the 
49th verse: “I am come to send fire on the 
earth; and what will I, if it be already 
kindled?” 
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Fire Ir Was THAT Kas Munk sent on 
earth during his short span of years, and 
fire he lighted in the hearts of his compa- 
triots. He was minister of the gospel, 
poet, author, dramatist. But first of all he 
was a Dane and a Christian, which means 
that he was fanatically anti-Nazi. And 
therefore he became of such great impor- 
tance to his country in her fight for lib- 
erty and independence. He was born in 
Maribo in Lolland on January 13, 1893, 
graduated from Copenhagen Univer- 
sity in 1924, and was from then on pastor 
in Vedersé in western Jutland. When the 
Germans introduced their military regime 
in Denmark on August 29 last year, Kaj 
Munk with a great number of other prom- 
inent Danes was arrested, but later re- 
leased. From the parsonage in Vedersé 
came his literary works that made him the 
greatest Danish contemporary writer, and 
possibly the greatest dramatist in present 
day Scandinavia. 

Long before the war Kaj Munk was 
one of the few who realized that new men 
with new thoughts and ideas were needed 
in Denmark, and the whole world with her 
for that matter, should they not collapse. 
He fought, wrote, and spoke against the 
strange spiritual inertia that had pos- 
sessed the whole civilized world—not 
least his own country—during the inter- 
val between the two wars, from 1918 to 
1939. In this fight to awaken his people 
Kaj Munk was always first and last Dan- 
ish in his thoughts. What is patriotism? 
he once asked, and he gave the answer: 
“That is for us Danes merely this that 
we are Danes. It is as simple as all that. 
And the fact that we are Danes is alive 
in our hearts as a duty to continue to re- 
main just that. We are not Danes by 
choice but because we were made that 
way. We will therefore remain such—not 
because we will that it be so—but because 
we must. And with this fact in mind—of 
which many of us are not even conscious 
—we fight without ever asking, ‘What 

chances have we—is it of any use to 


fight?’ ’’ And he wrote, “Happy is he who 
has taken that stand because his love has 
demanded it of him, whether he wins his 
battle or whether he falls. Bitter is only 
the fate to live and see defeat and to sur- 
render.” 

Kaj Munk lived as he preached and 
was always foremost in the fight, imbued 
with holy fire which he tried to kindle in 
the hearts of his people. He fought with 
fanaticism, because there is no other way 
in which one can- fight for the things one 
holds dear. And in this fight he gave his 
life. 


Kas Munk anp att His CoL_eacues 
within the Church received in March 1943 
a circular letter from the Church Minis- 
try ordering the pastors to abstain from 
commenting on the fight between the Nor- 
wegian Church and the German occupa- 
tion authorities in Norway. Like his great 
predecessor, the founder of the Lutheran 
faith, Martin Luther, Kaj Munk posted 
his Theses in the form of an answer to the 
Danish Church Ministry, a copy of which 
he sent to the Prime Minister at the time, 
Mr. Eric Scavenius. 

In this letter he wrote: 


“T hereby take the liberty to inform the 
honored Church Ministry that I intend 
not only to disobey its orders but to act 
directly against them. Instead of asking 
the Foreign Office to mind its own affairs 
and leave it to the Church to take care of 
her affairs—for which Mr. Scavenius 
probably is not the right man anyhow— 
the Church Ministry has made front in 
the opposite direction. 

“The Danish pastors are sworn in on 
the symbolic books and a great many 
other good things, but have not as yet had 
to swear allegiance to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. It is on my oath as a min- 
ister of the gospel that I take my stand in 
this question. I feel that I am closely as- 
sociated with my brethren of the Norwe- 
gian Church, because they are Norwe- 
gians, and because they are my brethren 
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in the Christian faith. They are fighting 


- a battle for the same ideals that I also 


have sworn to fight for. Should human 
fear make me sit idle as an inactive spec- 
tator, I should feel like a criminal toward 
my Christian faith, my Danish (i.e. North- 
ern) mind and my oath as a minister of 
the gospel. 

“It is better that Denmark be endan- 
gered in her relations to Germany than 
in her relations to our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Perhaps the right thing for me to do 
would be to sue the Ministry. For what 
does this letter really mean, but that a 
superior is trying to induce his subordi- 
nates to abuse their office. We pastors 
have been given the task to speak the 
Word—not to suppress it. A compromise 
with injustice would have the most seri- 
ous consequences for our country and our 
people. 

“If the Church Ministry does not take 
steps toward an immediate withdrawal of 
this ill-considered circular letter, I shall 
be compelled to call on all of my col- 
leagues to decide upon a Sunday for a 
joint Christian demonstration in our 
Churches on behalf of our brave Brother 
Church in Norway. I can do naught else. 
It is not advisable that a man should act 
against his conscience. 


“Most respectfully, 
“K. H. K. Mynx.” 


From all we know of Kaj Munk—his 
writings and sermons—there is no reason 
to doubt that he—like the many great 
men and women who before him have 
fought and died for their faith—feared 
the fate that he knew was awaiting him. 
He could easily have fled to Sweden and 
thereby saved his life. From letters to his 
friends in Sweden we know that he fore- 
saw that his end was drawing near, but 
he preferred to carry his fight through to 
the last and, following the example of 
his Master, he remained in Vedersé to 
suffer martyrdom at the hands of his Ger- 
man murderers. Having murdered Kaj 
Munk, the Germans have raised up for 
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themselves an enemy whom they can 
never conquer or silence. His words have 
burned themselves into the hearts of his 
people, and his example has become a 
torch that will guide the Danes forward 
through the valley of darkness to liber- 
ation. 


Tue SasotaGeE CAMPAIGN against the 
Germans has been mounting steadily all 
over Denmark during the fall and early 
winter. Dispatches from abroad tell us 
that the Danish underground forces dur- 
ing the year of 1943 have carried out more 
than three thousand attacks on the Ger- 
man war machine and two thirds of these 
attacks have taken place since August 29. 

According to reports received during 
the last days of January, Germany is 
sending more and more Gestapo agents to 
Denmark. Fifteen hundred additional 
police arrived to bolster the force of 
6,000 that were reported to have arrived 
earlier, and still the sabotage is widening 
in scope. Special courts have been estab- 
lished to try the Danish patriots when 
caught—which isn’t often, as the Danish 
Underground seems to be exceptionally 
well organized. It seems that the Danes 
have what amounts to a veritable General 
Staff directing the sabotage operations in 
the most minute details. The thorough- 
ness and consistency with which the ac- 
tions, now averaging thirty and more a 
day, are carried out reveal real leadership. 
The leaders take great care to avoid un- 
necessary destruction and do everything 
in their power to prevent the loss of Dan- 
ish lives. Whenever possible the manage- 
ment of an industrial plant is forewarned 
and told that such and such a building will 
be blasted. The warnings are given in 
such a way that the buildings can be 
cleared and the workers brought to safety. 
These precautions have placed the Danish 
patriots in high esteem with the workers 
and with the rest of the population. One 
of the Danish underground papers wrote 
shortly before Christmas: “Can anything 
be pleasanter than to sit at home in the 
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quiet of the night, when the German cur- 
few has stopped all noises of traffic, and 
then suddenly to hear the sound of a great 
explosion, knowing that now the saboteurs 
have kissed Hr. Hitler good-night.” 

A German journalist wrote after a visit 
to Denmark that the Danes were impos- 
sible. “What can you do with people who 
think as they do? They all seem elated 
when they hear that this or that great fac- 
tory has been laid in ruins. And when you 
ask them, ‘Don’t you understand that your 
country is being ruined?’—all they an- 
swer is, ‘It is better this way. When we 
do it ourselves, we save the Allies that 
effort. It is done with less damage and 
much more effectively than if we were 
bombed from the air.’ ” 


Tue Rartroap Lines are Fayorite 
targets for the saboteurs and the attacks 
against the main line up through the Jut- 
land peninsula are so frequent that fight- 
ing is going on between the saboteurs 
and the German guards there practically 
every night. A short while ago the occu- 
pation authorities demanded that the 
Danish administration 
manpower to guard the railroads so as to 
release German soldiers for other tasks. 


The Danish representatives who had been 


summoned to Silkeborg answered this de- 
mand with the question, “Would you con- 
sider letting prisoners of war guard the 
railroads in Germany?” And the Germans 
dropped the plan. 

Last fall the great factory of the Dan- 
ish Recoil-Rifle Syndicate in the Free 
Port of Copenhagen was seriously dam- 
aged by bombs placed by Danish sabo- 
teurs, while other armament factories in 
Denmark have suffered the same fate. On 
December 21 saboteurs attacked the Bur- 
meister and Wain shipyards at Copen- 
hagen, causing damage that will require 
several months to repair. Half a dozen 
saboteurs sailed up the canal to the plant 
and held off the guards with machine 
guns while dynamite charges were being 
placed in motor and gas generator instal- 


should furnish © 
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lations, which were destroyed. Following 
the example of the Allied air forces, they 
returned to the plants on January 8, de- 
stroying the main diesel engine assembly 
hall and the main transformer station. At 
a shipyard at Svendborg a hole was blown 
in a 3,500 ton cargo vessel that had been 
built for the German Hansa Line. The 
explosion occurred just before the ship 
was scheduled to be launched. 

The Germans have worked desperately 
trying to salvage the ships of the Danish 
Navy that were scuttled by their Danish 
crews early in the morning of August 29 
last year, when the Germans introduced 
martial law all over Denmark. The re- 
sults, however, have been meager, as all 
workers at the naval and other shipyards 
of Copenhagen resigned after deciding on 
mass defiance of a German demand that 
they repair the salvaged war ships. 


Ar THE TIME oF THE GERMAN OccupPa- 
tion of Denmark a total of 244 sea-going 
Danish freighters and tankers were be- 
yond German control. Of these, 159 ships 
with an insurance value of more than 260 
million kroner immediately joined the 
Allies together with their crews, totalling 
some five thousand officers and men. The 
balance, 85 ships, were at the time in neu- 
tral ports or en route to neutral ports and 
have later joined the merchant ship pool 
of the United Nations, sailing under vari- 
ous foreign flags. A total of some six 
thousand Danish officers and men have 
faithfully done their duty in the fight 
against the common enemy and have for 
years risked their lives, not under the 
Dannebrog but under British, Amer- 
ican, Panamanian, Dutch, French, and 
other of the United Nations? colors. At 
Christmas 1943, however, Lord Leathers, 
British Minister of War Transport, an- 
nounced that His Majesty’s Government, 
in recognition of the great contribution 
rendered by the Danes during the War, 
had decided that all Danish ships sailing 
under British orders, beginning December 
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25, should hoist the Danish colors. The 
Dannebrog is again flying over free 
Danes fighting for the liberation of their 
country. 


Tue Various Resistance Groves in 
Denmark—the underground press, the 
patriot-saboteurs, and others—have been 
consolidated under one head, the Danish 
Freedom Council. While the most imme- 
diate task is the actual warfare against 
the invaders, plans have been carefully 
made for the future. In November last 
year the Danish Freedom Council pub- 
lished a detailed plan for the restoration 
of democratic rule when the Germans 
shall have been driven out of the country. 
The plan calls for immediate constitu- 
tional elections to the Danish Rigsdag 
according to democratic principles, and 
declares that the elections of March 23, 
1943, held under German rule, did not 
fulfill these requirements. All decrees and 
laws that have been introduced under 
German duress during the occupation 
must be abolished immediately by Royal 
decree. All persons who have been im- 
prisoned under these laws must be freed 
and compensation given to all who have 
suffered losses due to German persecu- 
tion. 

And the Danish plan for freedom 
states: “Those who are guilty of, or acces- 
sory to, the violation of our self-govern- 
ment and our principles of justice during 
the occupation, and those who have de- 
rived personal profit from the bondage 
of our country, must be made responsible 
for their acts.” 

It is pointed out that the United Na- 
tions have decided that war criminals will 
be tried by a special court, but the Council 
insists that there is undoubtedly a “strong 
feeling among our people that Denmark 
herself should settle with those of our 
compatriots who have assisted the Ger- 
mans during the occupation and before 
that time, and who have betrayed their 
country.” In this category the Council 
mentions government officials who by their 
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attitude—directly or through negligence 
—before or after the occupation have 
helped the Germans. It mentions those 
representatives of the press, the arts, edu- 
cation, broadcasting, and communal activ- 
ities who have supported the Germans, 
and those business men who have exploit- 
ed the state of emergency for personal 
gain, those who have joined forces with 
the enemy, and who have acted as inform- 
ers against Danish citizens. All these peo- 
ple will be held responsible. “But,” the 
Council continues, “any punitive measures 
taken against the above mentioned per- 
sons must be in conformity with the deep- 
rooted Danish sense of justice and must 
be applied in a lawful manner in order to 
prevent people from taking the law into 
their own hands.” 

It is reported that the Danish Freedom 
Council counts some of Denmark’s most 
outstanding lawyers and judges among its 
members, and it is expected that the 
Council will grow and become of greater 
and greater importance as the fight con- 
tinues and the day of liberation draws 
nearer. 


Wirn tHE Growine Tureat of the ap- 
proaching Allied invasion of the Conti- 
nent that now is being prepared from 
England, the Germans are taking steps 
to secure their position in the North. 
Work on the fortifications along the west 
coast of Jutland has been pressed during 
the last months. Danish workers are be- 
ing conscripted for the construction of 
pill-boxes, tank-traps, etc. At the same 
time the German administration seems to 
be transferring several of its branches in 
Norway and Finland and several of its 
offices in the oft-bombed German capital 
to new quarters in Copenhagen. The Ger- 
mans have to this end confiscated several 
buildings in the vicinity of the Royal 
Palace in Copenhagen, in the hope, no 
doubt, that they will be spared in any 
possible bombardments. 

The Nazi Party in Denmark, which 
never amounted to much and which be- 
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came defunct when its leader, Fritz 
Clausen, was deported to the Russian 
front for embezzlement of German funds 
—probably stolen from the Danish Treas- 
ury in the first place—is leading a sad 
existence. Fedrelandet, the Danish Nazi 
organ, complained bitterly on January 5: 
“In this country it is an unforgivable 
crime to think independently. The man 
who dares to believe that Germany is 
right and admires the German war ma- 
chine or who, without being a Nazi, mis- 
trusts the present democratic system will 
be punished according to an unwritten law 
of April 9, 1940, which says, ‘He who be- 
lieves that Germany’s victory will benefit 
the peace and liberty of Denmark or who 
in other ways sympathizes with the occu- 
pation power is declared an outlaw.’ More- 
over, during wartime, it seems that it is 
legal to take hostages. Therefore, now 
that the circumstances are such that some 
Communists and Jews have been obliged 
to leave the country, it is then intended 
to use pro-Germans as hostages. There is 
lack of air. It is like people in a house 
preparing to commit suicide by poison 


%” 


gas. 
The editor of Fedrelandet, Helge 


Bangsted, has found the “lack of air” so 
threatening that he has requested and re- 
ceived the protection of the German au- 
thorities and has an armed bodyguard 
wherever he goes. 

There are already numerous examples 
to show that it is a very unhealthy sport 
to play the German game in Denmark. A 
short while ago three former Danes were 
found hanging by their necks in a Copen- 
hagen park. Each of them had a sign 


pinned to his clothing with the inscrip- 


tion: “I was an informer.” 

Such people usually receive warnings 
from the Underground before they are 
executed. In some cases a funeral wreath 
is sent to them twice. The third wreath 
they never get a chance to see. 


REVIEW 


King CHRISTIAN AND QUEEN ALEXAN- 
DRINE are still being held as prisoners at 
Sorgenfri Palace at Lyngby near Copen- 
hagen and are under constant guard. All 
visitors and mail are being carefully 
scrutinized by the Germans. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that King Christian 
is being spared from seeing unwelcome 
visitors, as when it was reported from 
Stockholm that the Ejnar 
Krenchel had been received in audience 
by the King. Krenchel is reported to have 
requested the King’s permission to form 
a new Government. To this King Chris- 
tian, who is known for his sense of humor 
and biting repartee, is said to have an- 
swered, “Why, Mr. Krenchel, you seem to 
forget. It’s my leg there is something 
wrong with, not my head.” 

On one occasion the King and Queen 
have visited Crown Prince Frederik and 
Crown Princess Ingrid and their grand- 


arch-Nazi 


child, the little princess Margrete, who 
are residing at Amalienborg Palace in 
Copenhagen, also under German guard. 


ACADEMIC AND INTEL- 

LECTUAL FREEDOM in 

Norway suffered a 

shocking setback in the 

latter part of Novem- 

ber and during Decem- 

ber with the arrest by 

the German enemy of 

sixty-five professors 

and between 1,200 and 

1,500 students of the University of Oslo. 
After brief negotiations between the lib- 
erty loving professors and students and 
the German police general, Rediess, the 
professors and about 1,100 men students 
were deported to Germany for internment. 
All women students were spared arrest, 
but were ordered to return to their homes 
in various parts of the country where they 
have been placed under strict surveillance 
and forbidden to return to the University. 
In a previous summary of the Norwe- 
gian student conflict in the Review it was 
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reported that the fight for the preserva- 
tion of intellectual freedom broke out 
early last October with the arrest of sev- 
eral professors and about forty students 
on charges of interfering with the Ger- 
man authorities in matters concerning 
Nazi rules of matriculation. Enforcement 
of these foreign rules was aided and abet- 
ted by the arch-traitor and so called 
“minister-president” Vidkun Quisling 
and his “‘ministers.”’ 

The new rules were a clear violation of 
the University’s long standing democratic 
academic principles. The regular univer- 
sity authorities and a large majority of 
the students held the Nazi rules to be a 
lowering of educational standards and 
protested against their adoption. 

Subsequently about 2,000 students sent 
in protests against the arrest of the pro- 
fessors and the first forty students select- 
ed by the Germans as ring-leaders. But 
these first victims of Gestapo brutality 
had by that time been ordered interned. 
Soon thereafter the faculty members fol- 
lewed with a strongly worded protest. It 
was reported that fully 90 per cent of the 
main student body took part in the protest 
action. 

Police General Rediess and his Gestapo 
minions found themselves utterly unable 
to silence the faculty members and stu- 
dents. Mass arrests were ordered and the 
students were brought in Gestapo police 
cars and herded into the Aula of the Uni- 
versity. German armed guards were post- 
ed in the hall, corridors, outside in the 
square, and all around the University 
buildings to prevent escapes and quell 
feared outbreaks in the streets. The ar- 
rested students were questioned by Ges- 
tapo agents in groups of five or six until 
all had been examined and forced to sign 
printed questionnaires regarding their 
identity, political views, and other details 
designed to give the Germans a basis for 
further action. 

Thereupon Rediess made a speech to 
the assembled students in which he as- 
serted that ever since 1940 (the year of 


the enemy invasion) the students at Oslo 
University had acted as an opposition 
group against the German occupational 
power and the “Norwegian governing au- 
thority,” which, he said, is recognized by 
Germany. The students and faculty, he 
continued, had repeatedly been exhorted 
and warned, but the ““magnanimity of the 
Germans had been incorrectly interpret- 
ed.’ The students had participated in 
sabotage actions and unlawful organiza- 
tions, and they had protested against the 
admittance as students of those who had 
done their duty “as Europeans” on the 
eastern front. 

Some time prior to the mass arrests a 
suspicious fire broke out in the Aula on 
the evening before a German concert was 
to have been held there. The fire was put 
out in less than an hour, after the plat- 
form and the front row of seats had been 
destroyed. Police investigation disclosed 
that a considerable quantity of benzine 
and kerosene had been spread around on 
the platform and among the seats, but the 
quick work of the firemen reduced the 
damage to a minimum. 

Rediess took occasion to mention the 
fire in his speech to the arrested students. 
He virtually charged students with hav- 
ing set the fire, which he characterized as 
a “scoundrelly act” and the limit of what 
the occupying authorities would tolerate. 
This shameless act called for reprisal 
from the German side, and it had now 
come, he declared. But the students and 
the Norwegian people generally are cer- 
tain that it was another “Reichstag fire.” 

The police general concluded 
speech by announcing that the students 
would be deported to a special camp in 
Germany, 


his 


not a concentration camp, 
wheré they would be given “political edu- 
cation” and military training. Thus came 
to an end another chapter—by no means 
the last—in the relentless struggle of the 
Norwegian people against German at- 
tempts to throttle spiritual freedom in 
Norway. 
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Strone Protests Were Voicep by the 
Swedish Government, the Swedish uni- 
versities, technical institutes, and cultural 
organizations all over Sweden against the 
brutal treatment of the Norwegian pro- 
fessors and academic youth. In both Swe- 
den and occupied Denmark violent re- 
sentment was expressed in protest reso- 
lutions. 

In Sweden the resentment of the people 
all over the country was, if possible, 
increased by the answer of the Nazi 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop to the Swedish Government’s pro- 
test. Ribbentrop sent for the Swedish 
Chargé d’ Affaires in Berlin and personally 
handed him the German answer. The Nazi 
Foreign Minister expressed in behalf of 
the German Government astonishment 
that the Swedish Government could make 
a diplomatic case in behalf of saboteurs 
and, arsonists. The action taken against 
the students, said Ribbentrop, was neces- 
sary, not least in the interest of Norway 
itself. Moreover, the astonishment of the 
German Government was all the greater, 
he added, in consideration of the fact that 
the Swedish Government up to now had 
not seen fit to bring representations to 
England, the United States, or the Soviet 
Union against actual violations of the 
most serious nature which these countries 
had committed against the interests of the 
Scandinavian nations. 

There was much more of the same kind, 
matters which had nothing to do with the 
question at issue, namely the Swedish 
Government’s protest against the brutal 
deportation of Norwegian students. This 
subject Ribbentrop conveniently and 
completely evaded. Hence the Swedish 
people’s justifiable anger. 


Tue NorweGian GoverNMENT-IN-Ex- 
ILE has appointed Jens Bull as Norwe- 
gian Minister in Stockholm after a lapse 
of some time during which Mr. Bull has 
served as Chargé d’Affaires in the Swed- 
ish capital. The Swedish press expressed 
satisfaction with the appointment and 


declared editorially that Minister Bull is 
no stranger in Sweden and that “he knows 
where we Swedes stand with regard to 
Norway.” 


Harp on THE Murper of the Danish 
dramatist, Kaj Munk, comes the tragic 
news that Norway’s leading dramatist 
and poet, Nordahl Grieg, has been killed. 

Nordahl Grieg was forty-one years old 
last November. His life almost from boy- 
hood had been a preparation for the part 
he was to play in the present war. Leav- 
ing the University, he shipped as an ordi- 
nary seaman on a freighter and from his 
experience wrote his first important book, 
The Ship Sails on. He went as a news- 
paper correspondent to China to report 
the civil war. He spent several years in 
Russia observing developments there and 
then went to Spain as a correspondent 
but also working as a helper behind the 
lines, often risking his life. All the time 
his hatred of social injustice and his sym- 
pathy for the oppressed and suffering 
were growing stronger and deeper. 

When the invasion of Norway occurred 
he was with his regiment as a private on 
neutrality guard in the north of Norway. 
He hurried to Oslo to report for duty, but 
finding that the military authorities had 
already left the city, he made his way to 
Gudbrandsdal, where he was assigned to 
duty as one of the men who, under the 
leadership of Fredrik Haslund, carried 
out of the country the boxes of gold that 
had been rescued from the Bank of Nor- 
way—a most adventurous undertaking. 

In London Grieg was attached to the 
Norwegian Government and served in 
various capacities. With his wife, the 
actress and singer Gerd Egede Nissen, he 
went around to the military camps and to 
gatherings of seamen in England and 
Scotland, reading his own poems and 
speaking to the men. In 1941 he visited 
the camps in Canada. He was several 
times in Iceland. 

But he was not satisfied with exhorting 
others to courage. He had to demonstrate 
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it in his own life. He went out with con- 

yoys and in submarines to learn just what 

it meant and wrote about his experiefices. 

He trained in the Norwegian officers’ 

training camp in Scotland and attained 

the rank of captain. On the night between 
the 2nd and 3rd of December he went 
along on a bomb- 
ing raid over Ber- 

lin. The plane did 

riot return, and 

Grieg was listed 

as missing. It was 

not till February 

t that the Norwe- 

gian authorities 

released the re- 
port of his death. 

As a poet Nor- 
dahl Grieg at- 
tained his highest 
level in the noble 
and stirring 
verse inspired 
by the war and 
voicing his faith 
that Norway and 
the cause of free- 
dom would win. 
In his own life he 
attained the wish 
he expressed in 
the poetic cycle 
Norge in vare 
hjerter: 

Test me, ask for 
what I have and 
what I can do. 

Allow me to give and love, not with 
dead letters, byt with my life covering 

thy naked soil! 

A tribute to Nordahl Grieg and an 
analysis of his work was written by his 
friend Dr. Halvdan Koht for the Review 
and published in March 1942. 


Epvarp Muncu, the widely known 
Norwegian painter, died in Norway in 
the middle of January, eighty years old. 


Nordahl Grieg 


Munch was regarded as the founder of 
the so-called German expressionist school 
of modern art. He was an etcher and 
lithographer as well as painter. He pro- 
duced his most original work prior to 
1910. The Story of Modern Art by Shel- 
don Cheney credits him with establishing 
in Dresden, in 
1904, the first 
modernist Ger- 
man school and 
places him as the 
greatest of Scan- 
dinavian artists 
of the early twen- 
tieth century, and 
the only one 
influential in de- 
termining the 
course of modern- 
ism. 

The largest 
collection of his 
prints yet shown 
in this country 
was exhibited two 
months ago in 
Chicago. 

Six of Munch's 
paintings were 
shown in the 
Scandinavian 
Art Exhibition 
sponsored by the 
American-Scan- 
dinavian Society 
in 1912-1913, 
probably the first 
to be seen in this country. His decorations 
in the Aula of the University of Oslo, ac- 
cording to underground reports from Nor- 
way, escaped damage in the recent fire. 
At one time the object of violent conten- 
tion, they had long since been accepted 
as among the classics of Norwegian art. 

Another Norwegian octogenarian, the 
widely known Macody Lund, died at his 
estate, Husan, in Farsund, Norway, early 
in December. He was a very eccentric per- 
son and created considerable stir all over 
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Norway during the work of restoring the 
ancient Trondheim cathedral. In May 
1915 he delivered a lecture in the Na- 
tional Scientific Society in Trondheim on 
the subject of the geometric system, which 
he claimed builders in the Middle Ages 
followed in planning the European cathe- 
drals. He was thereupon authorized by 
the Storting to draw up a detailed his- 
torical documentation of the system with 
a view to its use in connection with the 
work of restoration of the cathedral. 


SeveraL VIOLENT ExpP.osions occurred 
in Oslo on a Sunday afternoon in the mid- 
dle of December. An ammunition ship in 
the harbor blew up as a result of a series 
of explosions on board whereby at least 
fifteen of the crew lost their lives. The 
number of dead will probably be consid- 
erably greater, because many of the se- 
verely injured who were brought to 
hospitals were not expected to recover, 
according to reports from the doctors. 

The explosions continued from 2:30 in 
the afternoon until 8 in the evening. It 
was said to be the worst disaster ever to 
have been experienced in the Norwegian 
capital. Buildings along the waterfront 
were set on fire by flaming debris hurled 
from the doomed ship. About 10,000 win- 
dows in the city were broken by the force 
of the explosions, including every window 
in the main thoroughfare, Karl Johans- 
gate. 

All vehicle traffic, including the street- 
car lines, was stopped, and for the first 
time since the German invasion, the city 
was brilliantly lighted during the night. 
The damage was estimated at about 50 
million kroner. 


ArREST AND Execution oF Patriots 
continued during the last quarter in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Three well 
known citizens of Trondheim were re- 
cently condemned to death by a German 
court martial and shot. The three were: 
Major Nils Christoffer Bockman; Half- 
dan Andreas Ullman, school teacher; 


and Christian Thaulow, hardware dealer. 
They had been held in jail a considerable 
time before being sentenced. Major 
Béckman was an army officer and served 
as chief of an infantry battalion during 
the fighting against the invading Germans 
on the Narvik front. Ullman was a teach- 
er in the Trondheim Cathedral School. 
No charges were made public. 

Three additional patriots were recently 
sentenced to death by a German court 
martial in East Finnmark, northern Nor- 
way, and executed by shooting. They were 
charged with having committed sabotage. 
They were: Arne Matthias Pedersen, 
Haakon Einar Berg Pettersen, and Franz 
Osvald Werrd. 

Six additional Norwegian citizens, of 
whom three were women, were recently 
sentenced by the Germans in South- 
Varanger, in the far North, to serve from 
five to fifteen years in prison on charges 
of having aided saboteurs and for failing 
to report acts of sabotage to the German 
authorities. The number of executed pa- 
triots has now reached 220. 


Tue Numerous Acts or SABOTAGE on 
Norwegian railways, particularly in the 
Oslo railway district, have caused wide- 
spread alarm among the German authori- 
ties charged with railway operation. The 
underground work of the patriots has 
been almost perfect in covering up the 
escape of the guilty. The result is that 
extremely few have been apprehended. 

In connection with this subject the 
underground reports stress that the rail- 
way targets aimed at are German troop 
trains and freight trains transporting 
military supplies. Passenger trains are 
seldom molested unless it is known that 
a large number of German officers and 
troops are on board. 

In order, ostensibly, to meet the sabo- 
tage danger, the Germans have by now 
ordered out 10,000 Oslo citizens to serve 
as guards along the railway lines in the 
Oslo district on a stretch of 40 kilometers 
from the city. It is especially at night 
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that these guards are ordered out, but the 
Germans have refused to equip them with 
lanterns. In many places along the tracks 
the snow is so high that the guards have 
been obliged to walk the ties between the 
rails. This has resulted in a number of 
serious accidents. In the Oslo district 
alone, according to the report, fourteen 
guards have been killed and about thirty 
crippled by being hit by trains. The writer 
of a letter from Oslo, received recently in 
New York, asserted that the so-called 
“citizen guards” constitute no real or 
effective guard service. The Germans call 
the men out simply as a means of cruel 
reprisal. 


Terse Wop, MINIsTER oF JusTICE in 
the Norwegian Government-in-Exile, vis- 
ited Sweden recently in connection with 
business concerning Norwegian refugees 
domiciled in that country. At a meeting 
for the refugees in Stockholm Minister 
Wold rendered an account of how King 
Haakon and the Norwegian Government 
in London had organized and maintained 
the Norwegian war effort. 

“It is on the seven seas that our con- 
tribution toward winning the war is most 
important,” he said. ‘““On the ocean Nor- 
way is really a great power. We have suf- 
fered huge losses; a considerable part of 
our merchant fleet has been sunk and over 
2,500 of our seamen have lost their lives 
since the war started.” 

He further accounted for the contribu- 
tion of the several Norwegian military 
divisions and emphasized that the Gov- 
ernment’s policy had consistently been 
that the Norwegian war effort should be 
considered a Norwegian contribution. He 
added that the King and Government were 
preparing plans as far as possible for 
Norway’s future. “We feel that it is the 
Government’s duty to do so in preparation 
for returning to a free Norway after the 
war is over, but we also feel that it should 
and must be the people in the homeland 
who have the right to make the final de- 
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cisions regarding any plans that may be 
worked out.” 


QuiIsLING AND HiT ter have been con- 
ferring at Hitler’s headquarters in the 
latter part of January. With Quisling 
were Reichskommissar Terboven, S.S. 
Obersturmanfiihrer Neumann, and three 
members of Quisling’s Cabinet, Rolf 
Fuglesang, Alf Whist, and Jonas Lie. 
There has been much speculation in re- 
gard to the reason for the conference, 
since it is felt that Hitler at present is 
occupied on many fronts and would hardly 
have called in the Norwegians unless 
there had been serious business to be 
settled. The German-controlled Oslo radio 
stated merely that the Nazi leaders had 
“discussed important Germanic and Euro- 
pean problems.” 

It is most likely that the conference 
had reference to what is to be done in 
case of Allied attack in Norway. A recent 
dispatch to the daily press said that the 
Germans were thinking of withdrawing 
their troops from Norway, leaving only 
the Gestapo, and entrusting the civil ad- 
ministration to Quisling and his hench- 


THe IceLanpic Par- 
LIAMENT, THE AL- 
THING, was called to- 
gether on January 10, 
1944. The Government 
submitted a bill for a 
' Republican Constitu- 
2 a tion and a motion for 
ICELAND abrogation of the Dan- 
ish-Icelandic Treaty of 
Union. Danish subjects in Iceland will 
retain, however, the same rights as Ice- 
landic citizens. 

This is only a formal confirmation of a 
situation that has existed partly since 
1918 and partly since Denmark was occu- 
pied in 1940. With the Danish-Icelandic 
Treaty of Union in 1918 the Danish Gov- 
ernment recognized that Iceland was a 
free and sovereign State. The Regent of 
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Iceland, the Honorable Sveinn Bjérns- 
son, underlined in a speech on December 
Ist that through that act the separation 
had taken place. He quoted both the For- 
eign Minister of Denmark in 1918 and 
Mr. Stauning, the Prime Minister during 
most of the period, as well as a number 
of other eminent Danish politicians, to 
the effect that “the actual separation had 
taken place in 1918 and that the Treaty 
had been an experiment to find out 
whether both countries found a further 
connection advantageous.” 

At the expiration of the twenty-five- 
year Treaty, Icelanders feel themselves 
closer to the other Scandinavian countries 
than ever before. The period has been 
characterized by a mutual understanding 
and good will between the Governments 
and individuals in Iceland and Denmark 
which did not exist before. In an eloquent 
speech Prime Minister Thordarson said: 

“The political struggle for independ- 
ence, which began over a hundred years 
ago, has never entertained the idea of 
severing the connection with Scandinavia. 
It has been dominated by a stark, inborn 
instinct for development which has forced 
the nation to believe in its own strength, 
direct its own life, stand on its own feet, 
and progress to the same mastery of its 
destiny and independence which our an- 
cestors enjoyed for centuries after this 
country was settled... . It is a matter of 
life and death for us not to lose our con- 
nection with the outer world. It is the 
Anglo-Saxon nations that before and now 
have guaranteed this our lifeline. There 
are many indications that we will have a 
closer and more varied cooperation with 
these friendly nations than before the 
war. But in spite of that we could not for- 
get our origin and our past, nor could we 
give up our endeavour to fill our place at 
the side of our kinsmen in Scandinavia.” 


IcELaAND AND Rvssta have decided to 
enter into diplomatic relations. The Ice- 
landic Minister in London, Mr. Pjetur 
Benediktsson, will be the first Icelandic 


Minister to Moscow, while the Russian 
Minister to Reykjavik is Mr. Alexei N. 
Krasilnikoff. 


Tue Unitep States GovERNMENT has 
invited Iceland to partake in the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. The Althing unanimously 
agreed that Iceland should join in the 
plan and the Director of the National 
Bank of Iceland, Mr. Magnus Sigurdsson, 
came by plane to Washington to sign the 
Agreement and serve as a Member of 
Council. His assistant was Director 
Sveinbjérn Finnsson, who also came by 
plane. Mr. Henrik Sv. Bjérnsson, Coun- 
cillor of the Icelandic Legation in Wash- 
ington, will serve as Mr. Sigurdsson’s 
deputy in his absence. 

Iceland also had a Delegation at the 
Fishing Conference in London held in 
October to discuss the possibility of pre- 
serving the breeding grounds for fish and 
protecting under-age fish. 


Tue Weatuer during all the year 1943 
has been almost the most unfavorable in 
the century. A late and cold spring was 
followed by an extremely cold and rough 
summer, and autumn set in with a bliz- 
zard of great violence in the last days of 
September. In November and December 
the weather was beautiful with quiet days 
and a warmth of 48 degrees Fahrenheit 
for a long period. 

Agriculture has suffered greatly by this 
bad weather. The potato crop was only a 
fraction of the average and the hay crop 
much below average. Its products would 
therefore have risen greatly in price if 
they had not been held down by price 
ceilings and subsidies by the Government. 


Tue FisHeriEes seem to have withstood 
the unpropitious weather unexpectedly 
well. Owing to the fact that fewer ships 
operate now in Icelandic waters, the fish 
is much more plentiful, and whereas the 
catch amounted to 190,000 long tons in 
1942, it amounted to 194,000 in 1943, in 
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spite of the extremely difficult weather. 
Practically all the white fish was sold to 
Britain, either fresh in ice or hard frozen. 
The value of the frozen fish has doubled 
in 1943 from the year before and amounts 
now to 16 percent of the total exports. 
There were forty-four freezing plants in 
the beginning of the year but sixty by the 
end of the year. Icelanders expect that 
this will progress further so that the fish 
will in future be exported frozen, and 
production of dried salt fish will cease. 
Now only 114 percent of the catch was 
salted, compared with 60 percent some 
years ago. 

The herring catch was greater than last 
year, in spite of the very unfavorable 
weather. This was due to the fact that 
more ships partook in the fisheries. Also 
it seems that there was more herring than 
ever before, indeed so much that some- 
times the seines were broken. The product 
of the season was 53,680 barrels salted, 
57,000 barrels frozen, and 190,000 long 
tons processed, against 154,000 tons last 
year. Most of the salted herring was sold 
to the United States. The value of the 
herring catch is calculated at about 37 
million crowns. 


An AppITION To THE Fauna of Iceland 
is the wild mink, It was imported for 
ranches some years ago, but several ani- 
mals escaped. These wild minks seem to 
have found conditions extremely suitable 
and have multiplied to an incredible de- 
gree. They seem to live close to trout and 
salmon streams and can be seen disport- 
ing themselves there and catching the 
fish. They have even been found in the 
act of robbing -salmon fishers of their 


catch. Also they kill a lot of ducks and 
eat the eggs of wild birds. Sometimes 
they have been caught in henhouses, after 
a great slaughter. In spite of their lovely 
fur, the minks seem to be most unwelcome 
guests; farmers have been clamoring to 
have them exterminated, and a prize is 
paid for every wild mink killed. Some 
have wished also to forbid breeding of 
them on the ranches, but this has not been 
successful, as opponents of the scheme 
point out that it would deprive the coun- 
try of a considerable income but leave the 
problem of the wild minks unsolved. 


Tue Cost or Livine index rose 15 
points from 247 points in August to 262 
in September, both compared with 100 in 
January-March 1939. Since then it has 
fallen 3 points and was 259 in November. 
On the whole it must be said that the 
endeavors of the Government to check 
the rising prices have been successful. In 
December 1942 the index reached the 
maximum of 272. Since then very consid- 
erable inflationary forces have been let 
loose, for the American troops are paid 
in Icelandic crowns and the note circula- 
tion has risen from 97 million to 133 mil- 
lion crowns in November, but nevertheless 
prices have not again reached the all- 
time high of 1942. 

Budget estimates for 1944 placed rev- 
enue at 87 million crowns and expendi- 
ture at 79.7 million crowns, with a surplus 
of 7.4 million crowns. Among the expendi- 
ture one notes that the cost of public 
health is estimated at 7.5 million crowns, 
and 1.5 million crowns is granted to lit- 
erature and the arts. 
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Trustees’ Meeting 

The thirty-third Annual Meeting of 
the Trustees of the Foundation took place 
in the Harvard Club of New York City 
on February 5. The guests were the Am- 
bassador of Norway; the Ministers of 
Denmark, Iceland, and Sweden; the Con- 
sul Generals of Denmark, Iceland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden; Mr. Bjérn Randall 
Edstrém of the Board of Sweden-America 
Foundation; Professor Robert Herndon 
Fife of our Publications Committee, Mr. 
Herman T. Asche, President of the New 
York Chapter, and Mr. G. Hilmer Lund- 
beck, Jr. 

Dr. Conrad Bergendoff of Illinois was 
welcomed as the new member of the 
Board. The officers were re-elected. A 
sub-committee on the Library was ap- 
pointed. A list of officers, executives, 
committees, and staff will be published 
with the Annual Report. The President, 
reviewing the year’s activities, described 
the Foundation as “‘a symbol of the com- 
munity of ideals of the American and 
the Scandinavian peoples.” In his report 
for 1943 he stated that the staff of the 
Foundation had given advice and material 
to many government offices and private 
institutions engaged in programs of in- 


ternational education. Many of the more 
than one thousand former Fellows of the 
Foundation are assisting the war effort 
and rehabilitation program in military or 
technical capacities. He announced that 
an exhibition of recent American archi- 
tecture to be shown in Sweden on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Sweden-America Foundation on 
June 2, 1944, is being prepared in co- 
operation with the American and Swedish 
governments and the Museum of Modern 
Art. 

The Trustees passed resolutions of sor- 
row over the death of two former trustees, 
Eckhardt V. Eskesen of New Jersey and 
Oscar H. Haugan of Illinois, and a for- 
mer Fellow, Andrew A. Stomberg, emeri- 
tus professor of Scandinavian in the 
University of Minnesota. 


New Scholarship Fund 

At the annual meeting the Trustees an- 
nounced the establishment of the Carol 
and Hans Christian Sonne Fellowship 
Fund with a gift of $25,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. Sonne of New York, the income of 
which is to be awarded, at the discretion 
of the Trustees, to American graduate 
students for study in Denmark or Nor- 
way. Mr. Sonne is Treasurer of the 
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Foundation and for many years has care- 
‘fully husbanded our financial resources. 

Stipends for our American Fellows are 
usually paid out of generous annual con- 
tributions, instead of the income from 
permanent funds. The late John G. Berg- 
quist, however, established a permanent 
fund of $25,000, the income from which 
is to be awarded in stipends for American 
students for the study of chemistry in 
Sweden. There are one or two other 
smaller funds in process of accumulation. 


Fellows and Junior Scholars 


Mr. Isleifur Briem, Honorary Fellow 
from Iceland for the study of merchandis- 
ing, returned home in January. 

Mr. Peter Julius Coyet, Honorary Fel- 
low from Sweden, who has been awarded 
a scholarship by Riddarhuset, arrived in 
Philadelphia on the Swedish Red Cross 
ship Mangalore on January 18. Mr. Coyet 
is studying industrial management at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Messrs. Matthias Ingibergsson, Kjar- 
tan Jonsson, Sigurdur Magnusson, and 
Sigurdur Olafsson, Junior Scholars from 
Iceland, were awarded the B.S. degree in 
pharmacy from the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science on November 3. 
Mr. Magnusson is continuing his studies 
in the Squibb Laboratory, Brooklyn; the 
others have returned to Iceland. 

Mr. Daniel Jonasson, Junior Scholar 
from Iceland, is now studying business 
administration at Boston University. 

Mr. Julius Magnus, Junior Scholar 
from Iceland, is continuing his studies in 
business administration at the University 
of Southern California. 

Mr. Olafur Johann Sigurdsson, Hon- 
orary Fellow from Iceland, arrived in 
New York on January 20. Mr. Sigurds- 
son, who is the author of two novels and 
several volumes of short stories published 
in Reykjavik, is studying American lit- 
erature and art at Columbia University. 

Mr. Sigurd Sigurdsson, Honorary Fel- 
low from Iceland, who is a graduate of 
the University of Iceland in economics, 


is taking post-graduate work in account- 
ing, auditing, and taxation at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Axel Thorarensen, Junior Scholar 
from Iceland, is studying business organ- 
ization at Northwestern University. 


Former Fellows 


Miss Britta Gunther, Fellow from 
Sweden 1939-41 for the study of mental 
hygiene, was married on October 22 to 
Mr. Francis M. Wiener of Boston. 

Mr. Tom Osterberg, Junior Scholar 
from Sweden, who graduated from the 
Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College, 
in December, 1942, was married on Jan- 
uary 1 to Miss Jeanne-Marie de Brette- 
ville of New York. 

Miss Alvan Ovden, former Fellow from 
Sweden, who after taking her master’s 
degree at Wellesley College was employed 
at the Swedish Legation, has now joined 
the staff of the War Department as senior 
translator. 

Gustaf Munthe of Gothenburg has 
been appointed managing director of the 
Swedish Traffic Association, representing 
Swedish railroads, shipping lines, travel 
bureaus, and hotels, restaurants, and local 
travel organizations interested in the for- 
eign tourist business. Since 1924 Dr. 
Munthe has been head of the Réhss’ 
Handicrafts Museum in Gothenburg. In 
1929-1930 he spent a year in the United 
States as a Fellow from Sweden of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


Trustee Honored 


Mr. William Hovgaard, Charter Trus- 
tee of the Foundation and professor emer- 
itus of naval construction at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, was 
presented with the David W. Taylor 
medal, highest award of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
for outstanding achievement in naval ar- 
chitecture, at the annual dinner ending 
the two-day golden anniversary meeting 
of the society at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
November 13. 
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Mr. Lundbeck Retires 

Mr. G. Hilmer Lundbeck retired as 
Managing Director of the Swedish Amer- 
ican Line on December 31 and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Jr. 
Associated with the Line since its found- 
ing-in 1915, Mr. Lundbeck has been 
largely responsible through his energetic 
and enterprising leadership for its rapid 
growth and development. A Trustee of 
the Foundation since 1924, he continues 
also as President of the Swedish Chamber 
of Commerce. 


American-Scandinavian Forum 

The American-Scandinavian Forum 
(Cambridge Chapter) held its Christmas 
meeting in the Phillips Brooks House 
Parlor on December 30. The speaker of 
the evening was Dr. Joseph McCarison, 
Regional Director of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Musical 
entertainment was provided by Miss Anna 
Jensen of Cambridge, pianist, and Mrs. 
Catherine Woll of West Roxbury, who 
sang Swedish songs to her own accom- 
paniment. National costumes and Christ- 
mas decorations added to the festivity of 
the occasion. 


Augustana Chapter 


Lucia Dagen opened the Christmas sea- 
son for the Augustana Chapter at its 
meeting December 13. A play, St. Lucia’s 
Helpers, which Mrs. Knut E. Erickson 
had translated from the Swedish, was 
presented by a cast of second generation 
Chapter members under Mrs. Erickson’s 
direction. A women’s trio, the Melodettes, 
added much to the impressive entrance of 
the candle-crowned saint. Christmas car- 
ols in Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
were sung by the audience. Refreshments 
were served by candlelight on tables pro- 
fuse with holiday decorations. 

The Chapter helped to sponsor the lec- 
ture by Mrs. Aase Gruda Skard at Au- 
gustana College January 28. 


California Chapter 


Under the able leadership of its Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Adolf Pabst, the California 
Chapter held a very successful Christmas 
party at which Dr. Gésta Franzen, for- 
mer Fellow from Sweden, now in charge 
of the Swedish Information Bureau in 
San Francisco, spoke on Christmas cus- 
toms in Scandinavia. After the beautiful 
Lucia ceremony all joined in singing 
Scandinavian Christmas carols and 
hymns. The new Consul-General of Nor- 
way in San Francisco, Mr. Jorgen Galbe, 
was guest of honor. 


Chicago Chapter 


Dr. Halvdan Koht, former Foreign 
Minister of Norway, addressed the Chi- 
cago Chapter at a meeting on November 
27 in the Woodrow Wilson Meeting Room 
of the International Relations Center. Dr. 
Koht, who gave two courses in Scandi- 
navian history at the University of Chi- 
eago during the autumn, discussed “The 
Outlook for the Scandinavian Countries.” 
Mr. Hugo A. Anderson, Chairman of the 
Chicago Chapter, introduced the speaker. 
A social hour followed the lecture. 


New York Chapter 


At a meeting of the New York Chapter 
at the Park Lane Hotel on November 18 
Hendrik Willem van Loon spoke on 
“Scandinavia and the Future’ and Dr. 
Frank Nelson on “The Norwegian Peo- 
ple’s Fight.” 

The annual Christmas party was held 
at the Park Lane on December 17. Miss 
Anita Nerman, daughter of the Swedish 
artist Einar Nerman, was a charming 
Lucia. The Russian opera singer, Mme. 
Maria Maximovitch, delighted the audi- 
ence with Norwegian songs. Consul-Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Georg Bech of Denmark, 
Consul-General and Mrs. Helgi P. Briem 
of Iceland, and ten officers of the Royal 
Norwegian Navy were guests of honor. 
Miss Hildur Freeman’s Swedish orchestra 
supplied excellent music for the dancing. 

On January 21 the President of the 
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New York Chapter, Mr. Herman T. 
Asche, and Mrs. Asche, gave a tea in their 
home at 270 Park Avenue. 
were invited to meet new Associates and 
Chapter officers. Several consular repre- 


Associates 


sentatives were present. 


“OUR SUN WINDOW” 


In spite of the afternoon mists that 
descend upon San Francisco, our New 
York staff used to call the Bay Cities of 
California “‘the sun window of the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation.” In 1920, 
when the Foundation, through the gener- 
ous donation of the late Premier Mo- 
winckel of Norway, established a travel- 
ling fellowship for an American to study 
oceanography at the Geophysical Insti- 
tute of Bergen, the first successful can- 
didate was a young woman from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. From 
the blazing sun of the Golden Gate she 
carried her umbrella in the service of 
science to Norway to study the rains of 


the very rainy city of Bergen, where, ac- 
cording to a popular song, even the 
granddaughters of the vikings go to 


school armed with umbrellas. She re- 
turned to the United States to spread the 
Norwegian cult of weather forecasting. 
Norwegian geophysicists are determined 
to make weather prediction as exact a 
science as the ancient Babylonian astron- 
omers made the scheduling of comets. 

On June 8, 1921, friends of the Foun- 
dation in California obtained in Sacra- 
mento the charter of incorporation of the 
California Chapter of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Now that we 
have a chapter in Los Angeles, the old 
California Chapter is popularly known as 
“the Northern Chapter.” The leader in 
obtaining the state charter was the late 
Erie Hjalmar Frisell, president of the 
Chapter from 1921 until 1938. 

In August 1921, by invitation of the 
Chapter, the Secretary of the Foundation 
lectured at the University of California in 
Berkeley on “The Values of International 


Study” and a banquet was given in honor 
ot the Secretary and his wife in San 
Francisco. It was a San Franciscan who 
endowed with four thousand dollars the 
Foundation’s monograph Scandinavian 
Art, published in 1922, which was then 
the only comprehensive history of the art 
of Northern Europe in any language. 

In 1929 and 1931 the President of the 
Foundation lectured on Scandinavian and 
other subjects in several colleges and in- 
stitutions in California. In 1929 he was 
the guest of the California Chapter and 
in 1931 gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Scandinavian North” in the audi- 
torium of the University in Berkeley. 

Mr. Frisell, former president of the 
California Chapter, died in Hidden Val- 
ley, Lafayette, on August 23, 1943, at the 
age of sixty-nine. He was an outstanding 
engineer with a cultural vision. Born in 
Sweden, he came to America in 1895 and 
became a citizen in 1920. His widow, Mrs. 
Anna Stewart Frisell, carries on his edu- 
cational interests. From 1928 to 1932 Mr. 
Frisell secured fellowships for Scandi- 
navian Industrial Fellows of the Founda- 
tion to study banking in San Francisco: 
two young bankers from Sweden, two 
from Denmark, one from Norway. He 
planned the presentation of a copy of the 
Codex Argenteus from the University of 
Uppsala to the University of California. 
He arranged visits to his state of distin- 
guished Scandinavians: Elsa Brandstrém, 
Roald Amundsen, Archbishop Séderblom, 
Prince Vilhelm, the choral society De 
Svenske, and the Swedish Navy Band. He 
was a member of the Faculty Club of the 
University and provided the University 
Library with a fund for the purchase of 
Scandinavian works. 

For many years the University of Cal- 
ifornia presented more successful candi- 
dates for Fellowships of the Foundation 
for advanced study in Scandinavian uni- 
versities than any other American univer- 
sity, not excepting Harvard. This was in 
some measure due to the cooperation with 
the Foundation of the university dean, 
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the astronomer Armin Otto Leuschner. 
For twenty-two years the California 
Chapter has conducted the successful 
series of lectures and entertainments, re- 
corded in THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
Review. Mr. Frisell was succeeded as 
President in 1938 by Dean Walter M. 
Hart of the University, in 1941 by our 
good friend Dean Charles B. Lipman, 
in 1943 by our former Fellow Profes- 
sor Eric C. Bellquist, and recently by 
Mrs. Adolf Pabst, Norwegian wife of a 
university professor. Nobel prizeman Er- 
nest O. Lawrence is vice-president. Pro- 
fessor Bellquist is now serving the nation 
as a director of the Office of War Infor- 
mation in Washington, while another for- 
mer Fellow, Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur, to 
whom we are indebted for some of the 
facts in this historical review, is Professor 
of English in the University. 

The sunlight of California does not 
seem to be enervating either to health or 
to intelligence. At the present time the 
percentage of Sustaining Associates of 
the Foundation is higher in California 
than in any other state. Fifteen sturdy 
students from glacialis Iceland, under 
Foundation sponsorship, are now bask- 
ing in the intellectual as well as the phys- 
ical sunlight of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

After the war the Foundation expects 
great things of California, when, accord- 
ing to the prophecy of The Poetic Edda, 


“In wondrous beauty once again 

Shall the golden tables stand 
mid the grass 

Which the gods had owned in 
the days of old.” 


H.G.L. 
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New Symphony by Howard Hanson 

The NBC Symphony Orchestra under 
the leadership of Leopold Stokowski on 
January 2 presented Howard Hanson’s 
Fourth Symphony. The work was lauded 
by New York critics, Olin Downes in the 
Times calling it “the best work in the 
form that Dr. Hanson has presented to 
his public . . . compact, virile in style, 
with broad lines and clear architecture.” 

Dr. Hanson, who was born of Swedish 
parents in Wahoo, Nebraska, has been 
since 1924 head of the Eastman School 
of Music in Rochester, N.Y. 


Honor for Admiral Hustvedt 

Rear Admiral Olaf M. Hustvedt has 
been awarded the Legion of Merit for 
services rendered as chief of staff for the 
commanding admiral in the American 
Navy. Admiral Hustvedt is of Norwegian 
descent. 


Three Good Ships 

Many readers of the Review have 
pleasant memories of trips to Scandinavia 
in one or another of the splendid ships 
of the Swedish American Line. Three of 
these ships are now serving the cause of 
humanity in different ways. 

The Kungsholm, newest and most ele- 
gant, with its modernistic fittings and 
beautiful wood mosaics picturing the city 
and harbor of Gothenburg, has _ been 
bought by the United States government, 
and given the name John Ericsson. 

The Gripsholm, equally pleasant, with 
decorations reminiscent of the castle for 
which it was named, must: have seemed 
like heaven to the Americans repatriated 
in it from the Far East. 

The Drottningholm, oldest of the 
Swedish liners, but a favorite with many 
travellers, is a mercy ship exchanging 
wounded prisoners of war between Eng- 
land and Germany via Sweden. 
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Norwegians Honor Danish Captain 


Last September the Danish steamship 
Kingman rescued thirty-six Norwegian 
seamen in Mid-Atlantic. In recognition 
of the deed, the Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission gave the commander of 
the Kingman, Captain Friederich Matzon, 
a silver bowl with an inscription lauding 
“his outstanding seamanship and _ hero- 
ism” shown in the rescue. The bowl was 
presented by Mr. Oivind Lorentzen at a 
luncheon in Club in 
Brooklyn. 


the Norwegian 


Nobel Dinner in New York 


The third dinner on the day of Nobel’s 
death, December 10, was held in the 
Hotel Astor under the auspices of the 
Common Council for American Unity. 
Mrs. Hjérdis Swenson presided. Among 
the speakers were Sir Norman Angell, 
recipient of the Peace Prize in 1933, Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
and Clarence Streit. Six Nobel Prize 
winners were present. 


Among the Colleges and Universities 


The world famous physiologist Anton 
Julius Carlson, professor emeritus at 
Chicago University, has been elected 
president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He is 
a native of Bohuslen, Sweden, and a grad- 
uate of Augustana College. 

Pacific Lutheran College in Parkland, 
Washington, which has existed for half 
a century as one of the institutions of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America and in that time has developed 
from an academy to a full-fledged college, 
has invited the Swedish Augustana Synod 
and the American Lutheran Church to 
share in the management and be repre- 
sented on the faculty. The fact that 
English is now used everywhere in the 
Scandinavian American colleges makes 
such cooperation possible. Under the new 
arrangement, Dr. S. C. Eastvold was 
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inaugurated as president, November 28, 
1943. Dr. P. O. Bersell, president of the 
Augustana Synod, represented that or- 
ganization. 

Upsala College in East Orange is in 
a fair way to realizing its aim of collect- 
ing $100,000 for the King Gustav V chair 
in Swedish language and literature. A 
recent donation of $10,000 from Mr. 
Justus P. Seeburg brings the sum up to 
$70,000. 

The death on December 9, 1943, of 
Dr. Ernst F. Pihlblad, for thirty-seven 
years president of Bethany College in 
Lindsborg, recalls the unique achieve- 
ments of that institution as a cultural 
force. During his the 
Messiah festivals inaugurated by his 
predecessor developed and made the little 
town on the prairies of Kansas famous. 
Dr. Pihlblad retired from the presidency 
in 1941. 

Qr. Walter A. Lundeen has resigned 
from the presidency of Gustavus Adol- 
phus College in St. Peter, Minnesota, in 
order to enter the armed forces. As acting 
president Dr. Oscar A. Winfield has been 
appointed. He is a graduate of Augustana 
College and has taken his doctor’s degree 
at Yale University. 


administration 


Einar Nerman Exhibits 


The Swedish artist Einar Nerman, best 
known for his illustrations of children’s 
books, is now in this country, after hav- 
ing lived for ten years in England, where 
he contributed caricatures to The Tatler. 
He has won great popularity as a portrait 
painter, and the Exhibition recently 
shown at the Bonestell Gallery in New 
York included such notables as Minister 
de Kauffmann and Mrs. de Kauffmann, 
Madame Bostrém, Kerstin Thorborg (as 
Orpheus), and Greta Garbo. The artist 
is especially happy in his portraits of 
children, where his fairy tale touch is 
evident. 
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Behind the Steel Wall, a Swedish Journal- 
ist in Germany, 1941-1943. By Arvid Fred- 
borg. The Viking Press. 1944. Price $3.00. 

Arvid Fredborg, correspondent of Svenska 
Dagbladet, remained in Berlin until May 31, 
1943, and has therefore been able to continue 
the story of Germany from the point where 
the American correspondents had to leave it. 
He was present. at the press conference De- 
cember 10, 1941, when Dr. Paul Schmidt, 
chairman of the press section of the Foreign 
Office, asked the Americans to leave the room, 
and he saw his American colleagues rise quiet- 
ly and file out, led by their dean, Louis 
Lochner. 

The following day Fredborg attended the 
session of the Reichstag in which war was 
declared against the United States. “It was 
typical of Hitler that he should devote a half 
hour to President Roosevelt and his wife, 
berating them personally, and in such mean 
and vulgar words that those present applauded 
only with hesitation. In the long row of field 
marshals, generals, and admirals, I saw not a 
single hand move. Even officials of the Foreign 
Office and the Propaganda Ministry looked 
uneasy, as Hitler screamed out his hatred for 
the American president—the ‘cripple’-—and 
his wife.” 

Among the German people as a whole, Fred- 
borg found no hatred of America, but rather 
a certain warmth toward the country that had 
received so many German immigrants. The 
Nazi propaganda tried to correct this attitude 
by holding the Americans up to ridicule and 
contempt. Dr. Schmidt overreached himself, 
however, when he got former Chargé d’Af- 
faires Thomsen to address the correspondents. 
Thomsen told them that Roosevelt was a great 
statesman, and had the entire country behind 
him. He also warned against underestimating 
American armaments, and refused to be si- 
lenced by the signs of discomfiture from Dr. 
Schmidt. 

As a Swede, the author is naturally interest- 
ed in the Baltic countries—which were once 
under Sweden, and still look back to that 
period of their history as almost idyllic. Fred- 
borg visited the Baltic front in July 1941 and 
found that the people regarded the German 
conquerors as liberators. He had an oppor- 
tunity to warn some of the activists in Lithu- 
ania, but without avail. They soon saw their 
hopes dashed. They were deprived of all con- 
trol over their internal affairs, and were not 
even allowed to display their own flags. The 
three countries were plundered of everything, 
and the Herrenvolk lived high while the na- 
tives starved. 


In the Ukraine also, German stupidity man- 
aged to ruin a situation that might have been 
favorable to the Reich. The Ukrainian nationals 
had been led to believe that they would receive 
their independence, but soon found that the 
Germans had no such intentions. 

Of Czechoslovakia the author says about the 
murder of Heydrich, for which about 1,600 
Czechs paid with their lives, that “it can now 
be stated with relative certainty” that he was 
murdered by three of his own associates, who 
had made a fortune by peculation in Poland, 
and were enraged when Heydrich seized their 
ill-gotten gains and used his knowledge of 
them for blackmail. 

In Vienna, which the author visited in Feb- 
ruary 1943, he found hatred of the Prussians 
running high. Because of his North German 
accent, Fredborg was taken for a Prussian, 
and was badly served in restaurants. A friend 
advised him to make himself known as a 
Swede. The next day he provided himself with 
a copy of Svenska Dagbladet which he spread 
out on the table. It brought not only better 
service, but the host came personally, asked if 
the “Herr Doktor” was a Swede, and apolo- 
gized for the discourtesy of the day before. 

The attitude of the Germans toward Finland 
was peculiar. They had been enraged because 
the Finns refused to declare themselves sol- 
idly behind Germany, and had made partic- 
ular efforts to influence Field Marshal Man- 
nerheim, but without success. (When Hitler 
in person visited Finland, Mannerheim kept 
away.) Fredborg claims that Germany needs 
Finland for moral purposes rather than for 
military uses, to prove that a country in such 
good repute as a democratic state has faith in 
her. But the Finns, though comrades-in-arms, 
have refused to identify themselves with the 
German cause. In Norway, too, the moral de- 
feat suffered by the Germans has been more 
catastrophic than their military losses, al- 
though these have, in fact, been very great. As 
for his own country, Fredborg says that 
“Swedes on the spot would have liked to see a 
less compliant attitude—compliance not being 
the method to use in dealing with the Nazis.” 
But he spurns with contempt the idea that 
Sweden would not defend herself to a man if 
attacked. 

The author finds that Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium have demonstrated the 
remarkable strength of monarchial states, and 
that possibly the solution of Europe’s post-war 
problems may lie in constitutional monarchies. 
He is inclined to think that Germany would 
be better off and less of a menace under a 
monarchy, and even suggests the restoration 
of the Danubian monarchy in some form. 

The reader may not agree with all the au- 
thor’s conclusions, but as a sober account of 
Germany in its growing isolation and misery, 
and its deteriorating morale, the book is grimly 
fascinating and bears the hall-mark of truth. 


Hanna Astrup Larsen 
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A famous Swedish correspondent gives us the first inside report 
on Germany since Pearl Harbor! 


Arvid FREDBORG 


Here is the neutral reporter’s view of Germany, written for the Swedish 
people. It sold an unprecedented 46,000 copies in Sweden during the first 
two months after publication. Now it is continuing its amazing success here 
as ‘“‘the most exciting reading since Shirer’s Berlin Diary.”—Harry Hansen. 
Published by The Viking Press. $3.00 
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BONNIER’S, 665 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Please send me copies of Arvid Fredborg’s 
BEHIND THE STEEL WALL ($3.00). 

[] Payment enclosed (] Charge my account 


() Send C.O.D. 
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Tusen Norske Skip (One Thousand Nor- 
wegian Ships). Ved Lise Lindbek. Utgitt av 
Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission. 1944. 
Price $2.25. 

Norway has always been pre-eminent in 
shipping. The nearness to the sea, the long 
coastline with fjords reaching far into the 
country, and the fisheries have bred a race of 
first class seamen. In addition hereto, a large 
merchant marine has been required, as the 
country is not self-sustaining in the matter of 
foodstuffs and has to import large quantities 
of grain and other food. The unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade thus created is paid for by the 
earnings of the Norwegian ships which are to 
be met all over the world. 

Thus it happened, after the German invasion 
in 1940, that the small country of Norway with 
a population of less than three million was 
able to throw into the service of the Allies a 
splendid and modern fleet—the fourth largest 
in the world—of about one thousand ships with 
a tonnage of about 4 million tons and manned 
with some 25,000 highly skilled seamen. This 
fleet has left so glorious a record in the 
annals of the United Nations that it has even 
been said by authorities that it was worth 
more to Great Britain than a million soldiers 
at the fighting fronts. It has, in fact, been 
figured out that this fleet brought 50 percent 
of the oil and gasoline and 40 percent of the 
foodstuffs to the British Isles during the 
worst crisis in the War. 

As will be readily seen, the title to the timely 


and readable book under discussion is derived 
from the number of merchant vessels with 
which Norway entered the War on the side of 
the Allies, and the book illustrates in a series 
of articles how this excellent fleet through 
torpedoing, bombing, and other menace has 
been reduced from 1025 ships to between five 
and six hundred, that is to say, that the small 
country of Norway has in the present War 
actually suffered a loss of some 475 ships, and 
between two and three thousand seamen have 
met their death. These terrible losses have not 
by any means stopped the Norwegians from 
fighting. They are still going strong with all 
they have, and they have gained the admiration 
of the whole world both for their direct par- 
ticipation in the War and for their unbreak- 
able resistance to the Nazis on the home front. 
They hope that the sun will soon shine again 
over a free and happy Norway. 

It has already been pointed out that a large 
merchant marine is a necessity for Norway, 
and in view of the great losses sustained, the 
serious problem for the Norwegians when the 
War is over will be to bring back their fleet to 
what it was before the War. It is to be hoped 
that the two big partners of Norway in this 
War, the United States and Great Britain, 
will treat their little brother-in-arms with due 
liberality and consideration. 

Most of T'usen norske Skip has been written 
by Lise Lindbek, a well known Norwegian 
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“Last night at Cambridge, at ; jour 
Longfellow’s, where there was noe 
a mad-cap fiddler, Ole Bull, JUST iy 
who played most wonderfully PUBLISHED J. Y 
on his instrument, and charmed with many Illustrations “A 
me still more by his oddities Price $3.00 
and character. Quite a figure 
for a book.” ; (postpaid ) 

—THACKERAY 


The Life of 
OLE BULL 


By MORTIMER SMITH 


“Next to the late great Nicolo Paganini, the most famous violinist of the 19th Century 
was a fantastic Norwegian named Ole Bull. Ole took scarcely a violin lesson in his life. His 
brilliant playing was always eccentric in technique and in emotion it was usually the most 
sumptuous ham. But big, courtly, iron-muscled Ole was the most assertive personality in 
Norway, and one of the most assertive personalities outside it. Now this full-length biography 
of Ole Bull is published. It is a fine, factual account of a large-gestured exhibitionist.”—T ime 


Published by 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, PRINCETON, N.J. 
for THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
116 East 64th Street New York 21, N.Y. 
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journalist whose residence at present is in 
New York. She has turned out an interesting 
and worthwhile book. There are also chapters 
by such familiar writers as Nordahl Grieg, 
J. Worm-Miiller, T. Myklebost, Fredrik Has- 
lund, Dr. Karl Evang, Niels Tjelmeland, and 
Paus Grunt. 

A. N. Ryae 


Sweden, A Wartime Survey. Edited and 
Published in Swederi with the Assistance of 
Public Authorities. Illustrated. 4merican- 
Swedish News Exchange. 1943. Price $2.00. 


In 27 articles by 26 specialists this book as- 
sembles and presents authoritatively in con- 
densed and convenient form a wealth of infor- 
mation. The fact that some of it has appeared 
piecemeal elsewhere hardly detracts from the 
volume. Written quite objectively, but often 
in “we” style, it gives us the view from within, 
the Swedish view, rather than that of foreign 
observers and appraisers. The several authors 
have well served the stated purpose to show 
“what measures we have taken toward solving 
the military, social, and economic problems 
that have confronted us since the outbreak of 
the Second World War.” There is surprisingly 
little overlapping of information, although this 
cannot be entirely avoided in such related 
chapters as “The Labor Market” and “The 
Trade Unions.” In several instances good his- 
torical résumés provide a useful background, 
especially for the foreign reader. The book is 
a record of great anonymous accomplishment, 
for except in the arts hardly a name is men- 
tioned, and no one is singled out for praise, 
but it is evident that the job was usually done. 

Numerous instances of Swedish ingenuity 
are cited which to a remarkable extent have 
served the “self-sufficiency” imposed by the 
war. Wood is used, for example, not only in 
the old-fashioned ways, but motor fuel from it 
replaces gasoline; as cattle fodder it replaces 
straw; rayon and staple-fiber replace cotton, 
wool, flax, and hemp; resin replaces the soy- 
bean oil used in soap manufacture; lubricating 
oil comes from old stumps. The list of clever 
substitutions is seemingly endless, but the over- 
all picture grows darker as the war continues. 
Sweden still remains a small countrv with 
unbalanced resources that make self-sufficiency 
neither attainable nor desirable. 

Much must be read between the lines in 
these objective accounts. Anyone acquainted 
with the Swedes can sense the distress in the 
cold fact that each person received slightly 
over one half pound of coffee in seven months. 
And we complained! The political restraint is 
also evident when we read, for example, that 
in view of the German outrages in Norway the 
Swedish students condemned “methods of 
government which set aside law and justice.” 

War produces similar emergencies every- 
where. Sweden’s experiences furnish interest- 
ing parallels to our rubber situation, man- 
power shortage, labor service laws, rationing 
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systems, civilian defense, subsidies, and to 
many other problems. 

The translation is good, the title distressingly 
similar to that of several other surveys. The 
omitted publication date soon becomes annoy- 
ing to readers and librarians. On the shelf, the 
book is a mystery, for Sweden’s small coat of 
arms on the backstrip is not even an ideogram 
to the foreigner, vague to the initiated. With 
all its wide coverage and brevity, the book in 
many respects complements and brings up to 
date the two volumes published by the Royal 
Swedish Commission for the World’s Fair in 
1939, Social Welfare in Sweden and Sweden’s 
Economic Progress. It is a welcome addition 
to our information about Sweden today. 


Nits G. SAHIN 


An American Dilemma. The Negro Prob- 
lem and Modern Democracy. By Gunnar 
Myrdal with the assistance of Richard Ster- 
ner and Arnold Rose. Harpers. 1944. Two 
volumes. 1483 pp. Price $7.50. 


Prejudice often depends on geography. 
Once, a visitor in Stockholm was invited to 
‘broadcast on an American topic “not politi- 
cally controversial in Sweden.” To his surprise, 
the Swedish director chose “The Negro Prob- 
lem.” The late F. P. Keppel, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, was very wise in select- 
ing to direct a fundamental research on the 
problem of assimilating the American Negro, 
a study made possible by a grant of the Cor- 
poration, not an American but a Swedish 
social economist. 

The present comment is not a review of Dr. 
Myrdal’s 1483 pages. Possibly after two years 
of quiet reading a layman might attempt to 
write a fair estimate. If there be any lack of 
balance in the objective chapters of An A mer- 
ican Dilemma, it may be that white folly re- 
ceives more attention than black folly. What- 
ever exceptions critics may take, however, Dr. 
Myrdal’s work will remain monumental both 
for Sweden and for America. 

Despite the learning and the footnotes, the 
text swings along in an easy. narrative that 
lends itself to reading aloud. It would be hard 
to find any aspect of the Negro problem, from 
Economic Inequality to the Negro Church, 
that is not studied and discussed in this book. 
The evidence is presented and interpreted; the 
solution is left to the reader. The author has 
the highest regard for American ideals. He 
asks us to be true to democracy. “To find the 
practical formulas for this never-ending recon- 
struction of society is the supreme task of 
social science.” 

Will the historic publishing house of Harper 
and Brothers some day prepare for the public 
a one-volume digest of Gunnar Myrdal’s opus 
available to high school children as well as 
adults? 


H.G. L. 
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Don’t Count Your Chicks. By Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday Doran. 
1943. Price $2.50. 


The prolific and successful artist-writer 
team, Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire—he a 
Swiss, she a Norwegian—have added one more 
bright and engaging picture book for children 
to the long, handsome list they have produced 
in the last decade. Don’t Count Your Chicks 
is based on a poem by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, and demonstrates by means of large and 
gay paintings the fallacy of greedy anticipa- 
tion and the blessings of being satisfied with 
one’s lot in life. Shrewd imagination and a 
deep knowledge of child psychdlogy give the 
slim volume weight and importance. It is an 
ideal gift for the young ones, who will gladly 
learn a lesson so attractively presented. 


H. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


In the dearth of Scandinavian dictionaries 
just now, the Norwegian American School 
Dictionary by Theodore Jérgensen (St. Olaf 
College Press, $3.00) is especially to be wel- 
eemed. It follows the orthography of 1938 
and is in every way up to date. It is the first 
Norwegian dictionary to give the transla- 
tions in modern American English. 


The story of Vitus Bering—told by Leonard 
Stejneger in the Review for December 1941— 
is so thrilling in itself that little romance 
can be added by the imagination. Journey Into 
the Fog by Cornelia Goodhue (Doubleday 
Doran, $2.50) is professedly dramatized and 
takes “certain liberties with time and place,” 
but truth to tell the author’s handling of the 
story contributes little but fog to a magnificent 
tale of heroism and achievement. 


Klaus Mann and Herman Kester have com- 
piled an anthology of European literature from 
the years 1920-1940 entitled The Heart of 
Europe (L. B. Fischer, $5.00). The Scandina- 
vian countries are represented by among 
others, Nexé, Lauesen, Sigrid Undset, Nor- 
dahl Grieg, Overland, Helge Krog, Pir Lager- 
kvist, Vilhelm Moberg, and Harry Martinson. 
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